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HABITABLE PLANETS 


Hartow SHAPLEY 
Harvard University 


I 


O LONGER need we leave the question of extra-terrestrial 

life to the science-fiction writer. Scientific discoveries and 
cosmic probes have made it possible to do some tighter thinking 
on this subject. But first we must recognize that “life” can be 
variously defined; and clarity for the term is advisable before we 
report on the relevancies and speculate about the answers. 

In our chosen narrow definition let’s forget about the liveli- 
ness of the atoms we breathe, the fast and brief life of electronic 
states, the vigor of creeping ice sheets, the energetic rotations of 
stars and galaxies. In a wide sense all things and sub-things that 
take part in animate and inanimate evolution are alive, for they 
originate, grow, decay, grow dormant or die. But we can narrow 
the field of discussion by saying we are speaking of self-replicat- 
ing macromolecules or, in brief, of protoplasm; in fact we are 
mostly concerned with something ‘higher’ than the primeval self- 
replicating macromolecules. Organisms such as we recognize as 
living (or recently alive) on the earth’s surface will be the life 
examples that concern us in this paper. 

Two preliminary remarks are necessary. First, we cannot yet 
positively deny, on the basis of observation or of biochemical theory 
in its present stage of development, that life might also be based 
on chemical elements other than those predominant in terrestrial 
organisms; life might also exist in physico-chemical and cli- 
matological conditions quite unlike those on the earth. Second, 
conditions of air, water, or soils that would poison all of us ter- 
restrial plants and animals might be endured on Mars or else- 
where by organisms that originated and developed under condi- 
tions impossible for us. For example, lichens from our arctic rocks 
might perish promptly if transferred to the Martian rocks; but 
nevertheless Martian-bred lichens probably do exist, and they in 
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220 BUCKNELL REVIEW 
turn might wither and perish in our relatively hot arctics and burn 
up in our oxygen-rich atmosphere. 

By “habitable planets” we could choose to mean planets pop- 
ulated with “humans”; or we could mean planets capable of 
producing and maintaining the protista (protozoa, protophyta) 
and also, when conditions are right, capable of producing the 
higher sub-human organisms. 

As to human beings elsewhere, I take a very dim view. The 
exact duplication of Homo sapiens is a very long shot, even in 
this “chance-rich” universe of stars, space, time, and energy. 
There are hundreds of thousands of known variations on the 
animal theme. Innumerable distinct forms have long thrived but 
eventually failed to survive the environmental hazards. At best 
they are now fossils in the rocks, and at worst they are un- 
differentiated constituents of the generalized dust, water, and 
gas near the earth’s surface. Probably by many a narrow 
squeak we of the Homo sapiens species got adjusted to suc- 
cessive environmental changes. Many of our anthropoid forebears 
did not; they are now fossils. 

On the second meaning of “habitable planets’”—namely, those 
supporting any kind of protoplasmic reaction—the answer as to 
duplication is highly different. Giving the answer in advance of 
the attempt at its justification, I would put it that living organisms 
are and must be widely spread throughout the known universe; 
their occurrence is a natural, even an inevitable product of mo- 
lecular evolution. 


II 


All the stars are in motion with respect to each other. Their 
distances are so great, however, that the actual motions on the 
surface of the sky are so small that much precise labor is required 
to measure them at all. Only for a few of the nearer stars is a fair 
accuracy attained. A double star in Cygnus, with the catalogue 
number 61, is near enough for its transverse motion to be re- 
corded as sinusoidal. The body that produces gravitationally this 
wave-like deviation from essentially straight-line motion is not 
seen. The similar wavy motion for stars like Sirius and Procyon 
is explained by the presence of companion stars faintly seen. The 
bright star and its faint companion are going around their com- 
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mon center of gravity, just as the earth and moon are revolving 
in a period of a month around their common center of mass which 
lies 1,000 miles below the earth’s surface. Actually 61 Cygni’s un- 
seen companion—unseen but gravitationally demonstrated—is the 
only definitely recognized planet outside the solar system. From 
its gravitational action on its primary we believe the companion to 
be considerably larger than any of our planets. In fact, it might 
be called a very dwarfish star or a super planet ; some day we may 
measure its faint long-wave radiation—‘discover” it, that is, with 
a radio telescope. 


With only 61 Cygni’s “planet” certain, and not too positively 
accepted as such, our considerations of the existence of life-bearing 
planets among the stars must therefore be based not on observa- 
tion but on circumstantial evidence. This evidence, however, seems 
to me to be powerful. I can take time and space here to cite only 
sketchily the developments that in the past generation have given 
strength to our belief in extra-terrestrial life. 


The region in a planetary system where water, the effective 
solvent, can exist in a liquid state, we shall call the liquid-water 
belt. The planets Venus, Earth, and Mars lie in this interval of 
distance from the sun; and of course in that belt some of the little 
asteroids move, but they can well be forgotten because their small 
masses hold down no atmospheres and deny existence on them 
to anything that breathes. Mars is near the outer limit of the belt, 
Venus rather near the inner limit. If our sun were brighter, the 
belt would lie farther out; if fainter the belt would be nearer 
the sun. 


To begin with let’s consider the earth only. From the early 
times of its separate existence it naturally has had an atmosphere. 
A consideration of the present character of surface rocks and of 
other factors has led the scientists of several fields to believe that 
the primitive atmosphere was essentially without free oxygen. It 
was a “reducing atmosphere, dominated by hydrogen. In fact, 
it is consistent with our knowledge of present planetary atmospheres 
to hold that the elements hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen 
(which are the chief constituents of protoplasm) were present and 
dominant in the primitive terrestrial atmosphere. These four ele- 
ments would appear in the form of methane, ammonia, water 
vapor, and hydrogen. With such an atmosphere, in turbulent 
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motion of course, electrical action would be inevitable. Therefore 
the energy of lightning and the proper chemical constituents would 
both have been available billions of years ago for Nature’s synthesis 
of the amino acids; and, since the available times are so long that 
even improbable events become inevitable, the building of proteins 
out of amino acids could also be a natural operation. 

The steps in the natural building up, from the simpler proteins, 
of those macromolecules whose habit of self-replication means life, 
are readily visualized. This bridging, by natural operations, of the 
gap between the lifeless and the living has in the past few years 
been taken up so vigorously by the microbiologists and biochem- 
ists, with the assistance of virologists, and has been pursued with 
so much success, that the production of “test-tube life” is no 
longer considered impossible. 

The new discoveries, which indicate that life can begin, struggle 
with the environments and in some cases persist, if the chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, and climates are right, have changed the pic- 
ture of habitability. Life must exist nearly everywhere, if planets 
are everywhere. (Close double stars, however, which are very 
common, are hostile to stable watery climates, and therefore to 
life. They do not tolerate, under gravitational laws, planetary 
orbits that would be suitable for the existence of liquid water.) 


Ill 


Since life can be a natural evolutionary product on certain 
planets, the next question therefore concerns the frequency of 
such suitable planets. If we had strong arguments against the 
birth and continuity of planets, we might make the comforting 
inference that perhaps we are unique in the universe—that life 
is found only here on this small planet that circles a star of a 
very common variety, which is located out toward the edge of an 
average large galaxy containing billions of other suns, and that 
galaxy but one of billions in the universe we know. This presump- 
tion of uniqueness is of course absurd; and, moreover, the evi- 
dence is quite the contrary. There is no likelihood that we are 
unique, no indication that other planets are non-existent or even 
scarce. 

The discovery of the expanding universe, established through 
the evidence of the present scattering of the billion-starred galaxies, 
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of course carries with it the indication that some thousands of 
millions of years ago (perhaps 10!° years) the > 10!% galaxies, 
and probably all other matter of the recognized universe, were 
closely compressed into small volume (perhaps into the speculative 
primeval super-giant atom of Lemaitre). At such a time of dense 
population disruptive processes such as collisions could produce 
the materials of stars and pianets. Also several thousand million 
years ago the oldest rocks on the earth’s surface came into exist- 
ence. The important conclusion is that the earth was born in those 
turbulent, crowded times at or near the beginning of galaxy 
scattering. Naturally other planetary systems would also date 
from then. Our sampling tells us that there are literally trillions 
of stars just like our sun—like our sun in color, mass, size, tem- 
perature, mean density, and all essential properties. Thousands 
are in our immediate neighborhood, out here toward the edge of 
our local spiral galaxy; they too must have had the experiences 
that produce planets. 

When we add to these considerations the calculation that the 
sum total of stars is not less than 10? and that those stars are 
all radiating the energy necessary for the synthesis of the animate 
out of the inanimate on whatever planets may be suitably placed, 
we reach the conclusion that habitable planets must be very 
abundant. Great numbers must be not only habitable but have 
actually experienced the natural evolutionary process that leads 
to simple living organisms, which, in turn, over the millennia, 
lead to the more complicated plants and to the more active 
sentient animals. 


IV 


In conclusion, we may list the more important conditions nec- 
essary for the persistence of protoplasmic life once it is started 
on a planet that circles a star on which it is dependent for warmth 
and light: 


The availability of water (or, very unlikely, some other 
effective solvent) ; 

A suitable chemical nature (non-poisonous) of the air, 
oceans, and soils; 

A reasonably stable star ; 

The planet’s orbit at least roughly circular ; 
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All organisms so conditioned by ignorance or morality 
that they will not destroy all life, including their own, by 
poison or planet disruption. (This last condition is now 
the most important for the persistence of life on our own 
planet. ) 


A few comments are offered on these requirements for con- 
tinued habitability. The star must not be too irregular in its out- 
put of radiation ; otherwise it would freeze out life or incinerate it. 
Super-novae (exploding stars) would be lethal to protoplasm. 

If life through natural or human mishap is once cleared off a 
planet completely, it might not start again. Our free-oxygen at- 
mosphere, which photosynthesis began to provide as soon as 
chlorophyll plants appeared, would probably dispose of many 
macromolecules that aspire to self-replication. 

A considerable diversity in the abundance of the various chem- 
ical elements could be tolerated if the planetary life grew up under 
those diverse conditions. 

Also much diversity could be allowed in the temperature, the 
shape of the planet’s orbit, and in its rotation and revolution pe- 
riods, if proper vital adjustments were made to meet prevailing 
conditions. We have in the past billion years survived easily much 
mountain building, wide dessications, flooding, and advancing ice 
sheets. In the future we can face calmly the environmental changes 
produced by the sun, the earth, the atmosphere, and the lower 
forms of life. But can we survive the hazards created by 
“humanity”? It may be that the continued habitability of this 
the home planet is our greatest problem. 


MACHIAVELLI ON HISTORY AND FORTUNE 


BuRLEIGH TAYLOR WILKINS 
Department of Humanities 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


T IS often said that ours is an age preoccupied with power. 

One of my teachers used to wonder whether this proposition 
meant that Caesar and William the Conqueror were uninterested 
in power ; I myself believe that such a proposition is a somewhat 
misleading way of calling attention to the fact that the idea of 
power has taken on new dimensions in our time, especially as a 
result of applied science or technology. More than ever before, 


man can now see concrete consequences result from the exercise 
of his will to power. 


A significant feature about most theses that call our attention to 
the idea of power is the anxiety they manage to convey. The im- 
portant thing for us is not the question of whether such theses 
are true but the fact that so many people believe them and are 
badly frightened, yet fascinated by the spectacle of power. Closely 
related to this is the fact that many men, in despair over the 
weaknesses of liberal democracy, have inaugurated a renewed 
quest for certainty about the nature and destiny of man. Having 
lost faith in themselves and their ability to use power for good, 
they turn to various orthodoxies and determinisms whose attrac- 
tiveness consists largely in their claims to knowledge in just those 
areas of experience where the liberal is necessarily uncertain. Such 
dogmas relieve us of the moral obligation to judge each case by 
its own merits and allow us to say, a priori, that this man’s use 
of power must be evil because all men are the creatures of Original 
Sin, or that this man’s alleged morality is only a camouflage of his 
basic economic interests or his sex drives. 

A lesser corollary in this quest for certainty about man has been 
an increase in the demands we make upon social and political 
science. With an ever growing frequency, we demand an assess- 
ment of human nature as it really is. We demand such things as 
an economic interpretation of the Constitution or a book that 
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describes politics in terms of who gets what and how; and 
scholars, perhaps in obedience to the law of supply and demand, 
readily offer such things to us. 

In place of Hegel’s progressive story of the emancipation of 
man—one man was free, then many were free, and now all men 
are free—we seek to know the opposite, how it is now that all 
men are slaves, either of the libido, or of the marketplace, or of 
the sin that was Adam’s. We want moreover a descriptive science 
of human nature that will tell us the meaning of meaning, the 
motive or wish behind the thought; we are, for instance, more 
interested in the so-called Freudian slip than in the complete 
works of Bertrand Russell. And if we do not want to be free, we 
at least want never again to be taken by surprise. 

In such a climate of opinion Burke the liberal is forgotten while 
Burke the conservative philosopher of adjustment and traditional- 
ism is venerated. Burke’s criticisms of the dogmatism of the French 
philosophes are repeated, and the perhaps dogmatic implications 
of Burke’s judgment that the principles of true politics are those 
of morality enlarged are often overlooked. We are embarrassed 
by Lord Acton’s reminder: “For a general success is everything. 
In politics, there is something higher, and the object is to do 
what is right.”’ The pragmatic sanction, the worship of success 
and adjustment, makes no room for doing what is right. Politics 
is a struggle between the ins and the outs, for the consolidating 
or attaining of power. We can either participate in the games of 
politics or treat them as spectator sports; but let us not look to 
politics for moral progress or significance. Lead us not into such 
temptations. 

For minds so inclined Niccolo Machiavelli has an obvious ap- 
peal, and Machiavelli has of late received sympathy where in 
happier times he might have received only criticism. James Burn- 
ham, in The Machiavellians, Defenders of Freedom, advises us that 
although Machiavelli must be seen in historical context he is to 
be congratulated for having applied the methods of science to the 
study of politics and for having saved us from the perils of a 
vapid idealism: “Machiavelli has no views on human nature; or, 
at any rate, none is presented in his writings. Machiavelli is 
neither a psychologist nor a moral philosopher, but a political 


1 Acton MSS. Additional manuscripts, Cambridge University Library. 
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scientist.”* It is perhaps difficult to imagine a political scientist 
with no views on human nature, as difficult as to imagine a 
physicist with no ideas about the atom; but Burnham means that 
Machiavelli has no moral views on human nature and that the 
Florentine diplomat has attained the detachment of the natural 
scientist. 


On the other hand, Herbert Butterfield in The Statecraft of 
Machiavelli tells us that Machiavelli did not intend to create 
“that particular science which we today call political science; and 
it is important that we should come to his works as historians.” 
Butterfield’s attempt to distinguish between the political science 
of today and what he calls the statecraft of Machiavelli seems, 
however, to be mainly a piece of confused hairsplitting: “The sci- 
ence which he is regarded as having invented has indeed no point 
save in its detail... . He gives us the principles to observe if we 
wish to retain a foreign conquest or to found a new state that is 
intended for aggrandizement; the conduct to pursue when our 
neighbors are at war, or when a subject is becoming dangerous, 
or when institutions are to be altered. . . .”* 


Butterfield’s confusion stems from the fact that the “details” of 
Machiavelli’s science are really “principles” of consequence, and 
by the time the list of principles is completed Machiavelli’s “science 
of general statecraft” is at least a part of what is now called 
political science. Also, by the time Butterfield has explained the 
importance that Machiavelli attached to history as a study that 
will solve the ills of the present, his warning that we should not 
seek in Machiavelli evidence of the use of the inductive method 
seems strangely hollow. More seriously, Butterfield, in trying to 
show that Machiavelli was more medieval than modern, finds evi- 
dence that Machiavelli had read and repeated parts of Aristotle’s 
instructions to those who would not lose their political power. It 
would be more pertinent to inquire whether Machiavelli had read 
not Aristotle’s Politics but his Ethics. Surely the answer is that 
if Machiavelli had studied Aristotle he had nevertheless tried to 
construct a politics largely independent of Aristotle’s moral con- 


2 James Burnham, The Machiavellians, Defenders of Freedom (New York, 
1943), p. 49. 

*Herbert Butterfield, The Statecraft of Machiavelli (New York, 1956), 
p. 19. 
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siderations, a politics of pragmatic sanctions that Aristotle and the 
medieval believers in moral law would have found repugnant. 

Whether Burnham or Butterfield is correct in assessing the 
achievements of Machiavelli, they are one in their belief, as ex- 
pressed by Butterfield, that “there is great prudence and wisdom 
in much of his advice and often his principles are the result of 
profound historical analysis.”* Thus a foremost modern positivist 
and a believer in the dogma of Original Sin remind us, for dif- 
ferent reasons perhaps, that Machiavelli deserves our consideration. 

In this essay I wish to consider Machiavelli’s views on history 
and Fortune. If ever there lived a man who believed that history 
“teaches,” that man was Machiavelli, and surely no one has ever 
given more attention to the rdle of Fortune in human affairs. It 
will be shown that, whether Machiavelli offered us a science of 
statecraft or, as seems more likely, a political science, this science 
was firmly grounded in a philosophy of history. 

I shall explore Machiavelli’s ideas about historical induction, 
as well as his historically grounded opinions on human conduct. 
[ shall inquire as to the nature of Machiavelli’s Fortune and how 
it is connected, in his mind, with religion and morality. My basic 
purpose will be to fit his ideas on history and Fortune into a unified 
philosophy of history and politics; then the reader will be able to 
see the system whole. If Machiavelli is almost modern in several 
of his ideas about induction and the use of history, he nevertheless 
appears very much a man of the Renaissance in his ideas about 
Fortune. My study in fact suggests that it is wrong to try to incor- 
porate the men of the Renaissance into either the medieval or the 
modern period.’ Any attempt to fit Machiavelli entirely into either 
mold could succeed only by neglecting his ideas about Fortune. A 
reading of Burnham and Butterfield convinces me, more than ever, 
that Fortune is a strategic factor in Machiavelli's thought that has 
not received the scrutiny it deserves. 


II 


The basic postulate of Machiavelli’s thinking is the conviction 
that human nature does not change. Individuals may be fickle, their 


* Ibid., p. 82. 
5In considering the relation of Machiavelli to his times the reader might 
wish to consult Federico Chabod, Machiavelli and the Renaissance, translated 
by David Moore (London, 1958). 
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passions may exhibit a bewildering variety of patterns, but the im- 
portant thing, according to Machiavelli, is that even variety fol- 
lows a pattern. Machiavelli would, one imagines, have little use for 
those self-styled historicists of today who emphasize the unique, 
non-recurring individual as the object of historical thinking. Instead 
he would have much sympathy for those historicists, so severely 
criticized by Karl Popper, who seek general laws or patterns of 
historical change and are never seduced by the fallacy of unique- 
ness.® “Whoever considers the past and the present,” Machiavelli 
wrote, “will readily observe that all cities and all peoples are and 
ever have been animated by the same desires and passions... .’” 

One could come to such a conclusion by a variety of means. The 
poet, the religious prophet, Sophocles and Shakespeare, might all 
agree as to its truth. Machiavelli, however, believed that historical 
inquiry would prove this proposition; and from the belief that his 
idea was verified or at least verifiable, he proceeded to make impor- 
tant claims in its behalf. He wrote that “It is easy, by diligent study 
of the past, to foresee what is likely to happen in the future in any 
republic, and to apply those remedies that were used by the 
ancients, or, not finding any that were employed by them, to devise 
new ones from the similarity of the events.”* This is not a poetic 
or metaphysical claim; nor is it Aristotelian. Taken by itself, it 
might justify everything that Burnham has claimed for Machiavelli, 
since it clearly expresses the inductive faith of modern social 
science. Moreover, it is an anticipation of the modern historicist 
position. No one today would claim that it is “easy” by diligent 
study of the past to foretell the future, but many modern systems 
of political and historical thinking depend for their validity upon 
its being at least possible. 


* By the “fallacy of uniqueness,” I mean the failure to see the general in 
the particular. To my mind the most profitable use of the word “historicism” 
is Karl Popper’s, even if one does not accept all his strictures on historicism. 
See Popper’s Poveriy of Historicism (Boston, 1957). As I use “historicism” 
in the remainder of this paper, I mean two things: first, the belief that there 
are patterns of historical change, and second, the belief that there is a moral 
value in adjusting oneself to the needs of the times or the verdict of history. 
One can, of course, be committed to one of these propositions without accept- 
ing the other. Machiavelli, I believe, accepted both. 

™Niccolé Machiavelli, Discourses (New York, 1940), p. 216. Citations 
from both the Discourses and The Prince are to be found in the single- 
volume Modern Library edition of 1940, but for clarity they are referred 
to separately. 

® bid. 
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Machiavelli has often been accused, by Butterfield for example, 
of being rigid in the application of the precedents of the past to 
the solution of contemporary problems; yet, at least in theory, he 
is not guilty of this. Study the ancients, he advises, to see whether 
they have a remedy for a present ill; if not, then devise new 
remedies from “the similarity of events.” This would seem to be 
a sound account of any learning process that relies upon ex- 
perience more than upon intuition or dogma. It is important, too, 
to note in passing that Machiavelli had these nearly modern ideas 
about induction before the modern mind was captivated by the 
example of the natural scientist. Sometimes, it seems, the social 
scientist has actually taken the lead in the advances of the mind. 


Although Machiavelli shared in the Renaissance reverence for 
antiquity, he held to no peculiar “cult of antiquity.” Rather he 
possessed a frame of mind that one will find in the history of much 
of nationalist thinking. It is a deference to the examples of ancient 
Rome; one finds it later, for example, in the writings of partic- 
ipants in the American and French Revolutions. Every man 
probably has a Garden of Eden tucked away somewhere in his 
thinking: primitive communism, the innocence of childhood, the 
Athens of Pericles, or, in more recent times, the Renaissance or 
medieval Christendom. Machiavelli, “realist” though he was, is 
no exception to this generality. The man who wrote a handbook 
for tyrants, The Prince, also wrote with warmth and affection of 
republican Rome in the Discourses. The tough-minded (to use 
William James’ terminology) are, I believe, nearly always tender- 
minded at some time in their lives. Machiavelli wrote The Prince 
because of what he regarded as a present-day necessity; but he 
wrote the Discourses and the History of Florence in remembrance 
of things past which he esteemed highly. He found in history, as 
“frustrated idealists” are tempted to do, a relief from the present ; 
and when he wrote about what had been he sometimes confused 
it with what ought to be. It is true that he found in the 
past precedents to justify even the most terrible crimes of a prince 
who would seek the unity of his people. The unity of the Italian 
people, however, was Machiavelli’s beatific vision or final goal; 
and it was inspired not by love of imperial Caesar but by a 
reverence for the virtues of republican Rome. 


The truth of the matter, according to Machiavelli, is that the 
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ancients were superior in virtue and wisdom to the moderns, al- 
though, on the whole, the world remains much the same. The 
good in the world “balances” the evil, the good and the evil change 
from one country to another. It was, however, precisely in this 
last condition that the sorrows of Italy and Greece in Machiavelli's 
own time lay rooted. Whoever is born in Italy and Greece, he 
wrote, has “good reason to find fault with his own and to praise 
the olden times; for in their past there are many things worthy 
of the highest admiration, whilst the present has nothing that 
compensates for all the extreme misery, infamy, and degradation 
of religion, law, or military discipline, and which is stained by 
every species of the lowest brutality... .””° 

Machiavelli's mask of Realpolitik seems most insecure in pas- 
sages such as this, and Burnham’s image of the social scientist 
with “no views on human nature” is shattered. That much abused 
phrase, “frustrated idealist,” comes to mind again, and with 
amusement we recall Machiavelli’s worldly strictures on the 
puritanical monk, Savonarola, who had tried to save the soul of 
Florence. Savonarola, as Machiavelli described him, had divided 
the world into two camps, those of God and the Devil, with 
Savonarola and his followers on God’s side. In a more sophis- 
ticated—or perverted—way, did not Machiavelli do much the same 
thing, even if, as we shall see, the idea of God gave way in part 
to the idea of Fortune? He had personally observed the rise and 
fall of Savonarola and was in his late twenties when the monk was 
burned in the Piazza della Signoria. Where Savonarola had failed 
to establish a City of God and had been betrayed by his own fol- 
lowing, Machiavelli hoped to succeed in providing at least the 
theoretical basis for the eventual unification of Italy. In place of 
prayer he recommended power, or the “armed prophet’’; instead 
of the study of moral science, he advised the study of history. 

Machiavelli’s own study of history shows how he himself made 
the transition from frustrated idealist to disillusioned realist. His 
Discourses contain many sentiments that do not fit in with the 
word “Machiavellian” as we use it today, and it is possible to 
argue that there are two Machiavellis, the author of the Discourses 
and the author of The Prince. Indeed, in the Discourses Machia- 
velli in a limited way endorsed the sentiment, more popular in 
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our times than in his, that “The voice of the people is the voice 
of God.” When it came to the ability to foresee good and evil, to 
resist the force of personal passions, and to elect local magistrates, 
Machiavelli preferred the people to the prince. History showed, 
according to Machiavelli, that those cities in which the people are 
masters have made greater progress than those that have always 
been governed by princes. Yet even in the Discourses Machiavelli 
saw the prince as being superior to the people in making laws 
and forming new institutions; the virtue of the people lay mainly 
in their ability to consolidate and preserve these accomplish- 
ments.’° One of the most perplexing problems in the Discourses 
arises when the virtuous citizens of a republic become corrupt and 
incapable of carrying on the best traditions of that state. Machia- 
velli’s solution was to rely upon a strong prince for their reforma- 
tion, and thus to remedy the ills he depicted in the Discourses 
Machiavelli drafted The Prince. The Discourses is the diagnosis ; 
The Prince is the cure. 

Even in the Discourses, Machiavelli gave as a working hypothesis 
for the prince the belief that all men are bad and prone to display 
their vicious nature.’ It is the evil of all men in general that 
would seem to justify the evil of the prince in particular; and it 
is the decline of virtue in the people that justifies, apparently, 
Machiavelli’s instructions to the prince on how to overcome even 
the resistance of a republic in his drive for power. “Making people 
be good” was never a paradox in Machiavelli’s reflections on 
morality. Where the persuasion of Savonarola had failed, the 
ruthlessness of Cesare Borgia would someday succeed, even if, 
as Machiavelli admitted, the interests of the state and of the prince 
do not necessarily coincide. History had “taught” Machiavelli 
many things; it had taught him that while both Savonarola and 
Cesare Borgia had ultimately failed, there had at least been the 
chance that Borgia might have succeeded. Borgia had made fewer 
miscalculations than any other man, and even when he lay ill 
the people of Romagna had waited over a month for his return. 
Had it not been for his illness, this month would have been suffi- 
cient for Borgia to recover some of the power that the untimely 
death of his father, Alexander VI, had deprived him of. A study 
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of his life would “prove” that it is better for a prince to be feared 
than loved, that although good arms and good laws are both 
desirable, good arms take priority over virtue.’* 

In Plato’s Republic, Socrates had exclaimed, ““O Thrasymachos, 
injustice is never more profitable than justice”; most probably 
Machiavelli would have retorted on behalf of Thrasymachos that 
such a judgment is profoundly unhistorical. He would have found 
confirmation in history for Thrasymachos’ argument that it is only 
the appearance of virtue that affects the course of human events. 
Virtue is what appears to be virtuous, the truth is what people 
say it is; and thus politics is relieved of the burden of moral law 
or love as the Platonist, the Aristotelian, or the medieval Chris- 
tian would define these concepts. History had not taught Machia- 
velli that he who lived by the sword would perish by it. 

As is true of so many men who profess to have gone beyond 
good and evil, and even truth and falsity, Machiavelli remained 
concerned with the very questions he imagined he had transcended. 
It could be argued that his preoccupation with history remained 
preeminently “moral,’ when one sees how many of his his- 
torical reflections center upon the virtues or vices of a people 
or a prince. Perhaps Machiavelli was even more concerned with 
moral questions than practical ones, despite his intention of re- 
ducing morality to the level where it was only a function of the 
practical will or a camouflage for base desire. In any event, he 
had gone against the grain of Aristotle’s teachings and had given 
to “useful” things a moral status and significance that Aristotle 
would have reserved to those things that are intrinsically good. 
Machiavelli in a way reversed Aristotle’s judgment that poetry 
is “truer” than history, and in Machiavelli’s thought it is history 
and not metaphysics or theology that becomes the queen of the 
sciences, even of the moral sciences. 

It might be useful at this point to summarize the utility that 
Machiavelli thought he could find in history: history teaches us, 
according to Machiavelli, that human nature is constant but that 
virtue is not. It teaches that man is evil and that this evil can 
best be held at bay, but never removed, by good arms and good 
laws. It teaches that in periods of unrest and disorder, such as 
the Renaissance, the maintenance of law and order will depend 
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upon the courage and daring of a strong prince, who must 
transcend conventional morality in order to save the people from 
themselves. The prince, if he wishes to succeed, had best respect 
the wisdom of the ages and ignore the sophistries and deceits of 
the present. But by wisdom of the ages, Machiavelli meant more 
the wisdom of men of affairs than of philosophers and theologians. 
He believed strongly in imitation, as men of the Renaissance did 
in many fields of endeavor outside of politics. Imitate the lives of 
“great”? men in the past, he advised. Thus even if you fail by their 
standards, you may yet succeed by the paltry standards of your 
own time. 


The study of history in general will show that all men are selfish ; 
the study of the lives of successful individuals in the past will 
show a strong man how to use this selfishness for his own ad- 
vantage. Their lives will furnish precedents for his own, especially 
valuable in view of the uniformity of human nature. The uni- 
formity of human nature, however, does not assure the uniformity 
of history. In fact, Machiavelli believed that the insatiable nature 
of human desire is responsible for the instability of society. 

Machiavelli’s idea of history is more cyclic than developmental ; 
he thought that life is a wheel more than an arrow. He had, as we 
have seen, an almost modern appreciation of the idea of induc- 
tion ; but something like Henry Adams’ image of the social scientist 
as a man who measures the velocity of social bodies in terms of 
energy rather than in terms of moral shifts was largely beyond him. 
For Machiavelli, however, history solved or appeared to solve 
some traditional ethical problems by supplying empirical data. It 
taught the ethical significance of adjustment “to the needs of the 
times”; and above all it supplied man with valuable precedents as 
he struggled for survival as a species and for fame and power as 
an individual. 


Because Machiavelli, especially in The Prince, often appeared 
more interested in the success of the individual man of destiny 
than in the immediate welfare of the people, his concern with the 
precedents afforded by great men in crises similar to our own is of 
paramount importance ; and, to some, it creates more problems than 
it resolves. There are, as Machiavelli knew, so many precedents in 
the past: some appear to advise caution, others appear to suggest 
impetuosity. Finally, there is the fact, also recognized by Machia- 
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veili, that the same kind of act performed under apparently identical 
circumstances may lead to different, even antithetical results. Con- 
fronted with these facts, many men have despaired of a science of 
man. Others have concluded that the variables are too great for 
more than limited success if we attempt to adjust ourselves to the 
movements of the times and to use them for public or personal 
advancement. More recently, we have been encouraged to believe, 
however, that probability theory and quantitative analysis might 
help to cut this Gordian knot. Machiavelli, however, had none of 
these fears or hopes. He believed that no man can adjust com- 
pletely to changing time and circumstance. Still man can try, and 
if his best calculations and use of precedents, his strength and 
cunning or virtw fail, it is because something else has entered the 
picture. This something is Fortune: “If one could change one’s 
nature with time and circumstance, fortune would never change.””"* 


III 


What is this Fortune that might never alter if man could only 
adjust himself to all varieties of change? Although Machiavelli 
has more of a “system” than many observers have seen, his use 
of the word Fortune is extremely varied and takes on several 
meanings. On the most elementary level, Machiavelli used Fortune 
as being equivalent to good luck, as in his discussion in The 
Prince “Of New Dominions Acquired by the Power of Others 
or by Fortune.” His treatment of this problem shows, however, 
that the initial good luck may turn into a curse, especially when 
it comes to consolidating the gains a man does not earn for him- 
self. The career of Cesare Borgia illustrates the difficulties that 
often follow in the wake of good Fortune. Much of Machiavelli’s 
admiration for the Duke stemmed from the adroit if ultimately 
futile steps he took to hold fast to the possessions that had become 
his because of the influence of his father.’* 

On the other hand, there is in Machiavelli’s work a picture of 
Fortune as a restraint upon man’s chances of acquiring power, 
even if he should strive for it. This Fortune might be called “bad 
luck” or “no luck at all.” Machiavelli evidently had this Fortune 
in mind when he wrote: “As human desires are insatiable (be- 
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cause their nature is to have and to do everything whilst fortune 
limits their possessions and capacity of enjoyment), this gives 
rise to a constant discontent in the human mind and a weariness 
of the things they possess; and it is this which makes them decry 
the present, praise the past, and desire the future and all this 
without any reasonable motive.”*® 


Fortune had limited Machiavelli’s chances for enjoying the ad- 
vantages of a united Italy; thus, as we have seen, he himself 
decried the present, praised the past, and desired the future. To 
obtain the future, Machiavelli knew that he would have to under- 
stand not only the uniformities and constant qualities in man’s 
inconstant desires, but also the role of Fortune, good and bad, in 
human affairs. What, however, can ever be known of the ways 
of Fortune or luck? Machiavelli’s problem is best stated by Ernst 
Cassirer in The Myth of the State: “If Fortune is an indispensable 
element in political life, it is absurd to hope for a science of 
politics.”"® Cassirer recognized, however, that Machiavelli did 
hope for just such a science. He has concluded, therefore, .that 
there are two Machiavellis: one a political scientist, the other a poet. 


Great changes are seen daily, Machiavelli noted, that seem 
beyond “every human conjecture”; and the ways of Fortune and 
God appear to defy rational analysis. Machiavelli confessed him- 
self inclined at times to look upon events in this way, but he 
showed himself determined to resist this inclination: “Never- 
theless that our free will may not be altogether extinguished, | 
think it may be true that fortune is the ruler of half our actions, 
but that she allows the other half or thereabouts to be governed 
by us.”*7 Machiavelli did not explain the processes by which 
he had arrived at so precise a formula; rather he hastened to com- 
pare Fortune to an impetuous river. When Fortune is turbulent 
one cannot resist her, but in moments of calm it is possible to 
erect dykes and banks against her. The trouble with the Italy of 
his time, according to Machiavelli, was that she had built no de- 
fenses against Fortune and was, therefore, at her mercy. Better to 
be at the mercy of a capricious woman than at the mercy. of 
Fortune. In The Prince as well as in his poem Capitolo on Fortune, 
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Machiavelli compared Fortune to a woman whose favors we seek 
and whose wrath we fear. 

According to James Burnham, Machiavelli’s Fortune serves as 
a symbol for those impersonal forces in his environment over 
which man has no control; but clearly Machiavelli hoped for some 
measure of control, or at least protection against such forces. 
Ernst Cassirer speaks of Fortune as “a half-mythical power,” a 
religious symbol that Machiavelli secularized for his own pur- 
poses; and he invites us to compare Machiavelli’s ideas about 
Fortune with those of Dante in the Divine Comedy. In Canto VII 
of the Inferno Virgil describes Fortune to Dante as being sub- 
servient to God. Fortune is depicted as God’s “general minister” 
who transfers vain wealth from people to people beyond the 
intervention of human intelligence. According to Virgil and Dante, 
man should bless Fortune and accept her decrees.’* Machiavelli’s 
picture of Fortune as a woman who can be conquered (perhaps 
fifty per cent of the time?) by force or trickery clearly sets him 
outside of Dante’s medieval “world picture.” The questions re- 
main, however, as to why Machiavelli in effect freed Fortune 
from the restraints of God and why he bothered to clothe her in 
secular raiments. 

Cassirer has pointed out the apparent absurdity of a science of 
Fortune, but would not a science of God prove a thousand times 
more absurd and even blasphemous if by such a science one 
claimed to discover the hand of God in specific historical deeds or 
misdeeds done by man? This is the pitfall that awaited Hegel 
when he set forth the idea of an immanent God revealing Himself 
dialectically in history through reason. Hegel’s Christian beliefs 
notwithstanding, critics could see that reason in his system took 
the place that love had occupied, for example, in Dante’s medieval 
Christian faith and that history supplanted Christ as the incarna- 
tion of God’s immanence. Machiavelli had succeeded in avoiding 
this theological difficulty by neglecting God almost entirely and 
by concentrating on the part played by a secularized and free- 
wheeling Fortune in history. Despite this and other differences 
between Machiavelli and Hegel, both attached great importance 
to historical thinking; and Hegel, we know, greatly admired 
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Machiavelli, largely because of his nationalist sentiments and 
political “realism.” Perhaps it is also possible to see in Machiavelli’s 
reflections on history and Fortune an anticipation in some respects 
of Hegel’s more systematic fusion of history and reason. 

While Machiavelli was hostile to the Catholic Church of his 
day, Hegel would be a devout Protestant; they both, however, 
declared war in effect upon the idea of Providence, as being anti- 
thetical to a science of history or politics. Hegel declared war on 
mystery as well by affirming that God is knowable, but Machiavelli, 
living before the advent of modern rationalism or of Romanticism 
(which were “synthesized” by Hegel), kept the idea of mystery, 
at least in part. He did so, however, only after taking it, roughly 
speaking, from the Christian camp and making it a property of 
Fortune. When thus transposed, mystery was more open to at- 
tack; the veil could be torn partially aside without charges of 
blasphemy or sacrilege. 

Any picture of Machiavelli as a precursor of Hegel the meta- 
physician would become false if it were fully developed. Only by 
analogy or metaphor is it possible to grasp the resemblances in 
this matter between the cynical Italian and the pious German 
(whose philosophy of history was essentially a theology of history, 
however misleading it may have been). Both, however, shared a 
certain disdain for that otherworldliness which is so often a con- 
spicuous feature of Christian thinking; and both believed that 
man is very much the creature of an all-powerful “time and circum- 
stance.” Withdrawal from either Machiavelli’s historical cycles of 
good and bad or Hegel’s progressive unfolding of reason in history 
seemed, in their eyes, largely impossible or at least ineffectual. 
Yet for all their “determinism” Machiavelli and Hegel were, how- 
ever paradoxical this may seem, activists and even defenders, 
after a fashion, of “free will.” Machiavelli advised impetuous and 
even rash assaults upon Fortune, and Hegel’s “hero of history” 
could perhaps be modeled after Cesare Borgia. On the practical 
level, Machiavelli and Hegel tended to look upon otherworldliness 
as well as upon most forms of fatalism (except their own) as 
subverting those patriotic feelings that lead men to seek national 
unity. 

The ancients were stronger men than the moderns, according to 
Machiavelli, and this could be traced to differences in their educa- 
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tions. These differences in turn could be explained by differences 
in their religions: “For, as our religion teaches us the truth and 
true way of life, it causes us to attach less value to the honors 
and possessions of this world; whilst the Pagans, esteeming those 
things as the highest good, were the more energetic and ferocious 
in their actions.” Machiavelli went on to list humility, lowliness, 
and a contempt for worldly objects as being prominent among the 
Christian virtues; the Pagans, on the other hand, valued grandeur 
of soul and strength of body. “If our religion claims of us fortitude 
of soul, it is more to enable us to suffer than to achieve great 
deeds,” he concluded.’® 

Such remarks may lead us to picture Machiavelli as a Nietzsche 
born ahead of schedule, but it is also necessary to emphasize the 
historical circumstances of Machiavelli’s grievances against the 
Church. “We Italians,” he wrote, “owe to the Church of Rome 
and to her priests our having become irreligious and bad; but 
we owe her a still greater debt, and one that will be the cause 
of our ruin, namely that the Church has kept and still keeps our 
country divided.”*° While the first of these complaints may sound 
ironical coming from Machiavelli’s lips, it must in all fairness be 
admitted that he saw religion, or religious observances, as being 
prerequisite to both goodness and unity. The conservative argu- 
ment which regards religion as a social cement was fully appre- 
ciated by Machiavelli, as one can tell from his praise of Numa 
Pompilius, Lycurgus, and Solon for having understood the social 
worth of the feelings of reverence and fear. “And as the observance 
of divine institutions is the cause of the greatness of republics, 
so the disregard of them produces their ruin; for where the fear 
of God is wanting, there the country will come to ruin, unless 
it be sustained by fear of the prince, which may temporarily 
supply the want of religion.” 

Machiavelli did not say whether the prince should fear God, 
only that the people should fear the prince. To judge from the im- 
moral tactics that Machiavelli encouraged the prince to follow, any 
fear of judgment by God should be absent from his thoughts. It is 
only with great difficulty that we can see Machiavelli’s prince as the 
hand of God in history, except perhaps as a chastisement. The 
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important thing to Machiavelli, however, was that the prince, or 
at least the state, should be looked upon as nearly divine by the 
people. Religion is good, in Machiavelli’s eyes, when it encourages 
obedience to law, or when it assists us in exalting and defending 
our country. The salvation of the state takes priority over the 
salvation of souls. Thus there is in Machiavelli's thinking both a 
reflection of the Roman idea of a civic religion and a partial 
anticipation of the idea of a national civic church as conceived by 
Henry VIII or Rousseau. 


The failure of the Church of his own day to assist in furthering 
the cause of national unity seemed an unforgivable sin in Machia- 
velli’s eyes; and he regarded the “politics-for-politics sake” 
morality of most Italian princes as wasteful and divisive. Therefore, 
while he encouraged religious practices for civic reasons, he saw 
that a strong prince might personally require a different kind of 
metaphysics if he wished to unite Italy. In place of the worship 
of God, Machiavelli tended to substitute the worship of the 
state and political success, an achievement that would later be 
much admired by nineteenth-century nationalists, even by those 
who lacked his consistency and believed that they could serve both 
God and Caesar. In place of divine Providence he exalted Fortune 
and praised the man who could win her whether by fair means 
or foul. Thus he justified the immorality of the prince at the same 
time as he urged the restoration of virtue among the people. 
There is even a sense in which Fortune became a God in Machia- 
velli’s eyes, with history serving as a perpetual Judgment Day. 

In his poem, Capitolo on Fortune, Machiavelli spoke eloquently 
of the powers of Fortune: “This goddess is called omnipotent by 
many because whoever comes into this life feels her power either 
early or late.” The origins of Fortune are uncertain but no one 
questions her power. All men fear her, especially because she is 
cruel and faithless. There is nothing merciful or charitable about 
her, according to Machiavelli’s description: “She often treads the 
good under her feet, and raises up the wicked; and if she ever 
promises you anything, she never carries it out.” Fortune “ar- 
ranges the time as it suits her; she raises us up, she puts us 
down, without pity, without law or reason.” Still she is never 
without suitors. Ambitious men flock to do homage unto her; and 
no man, once admitted to her palace, can escape. Upon those 
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whom she loves Fortune bestows power, honor, and wealth; upon 
those whom she detests she inflicts servitude, infamy, and sickness. 
Fortune can never be trusted, however, since she will abandon 
a man in the midst of his journey. If one could always leap about 
adroitly on Fortune’s wheel, one might live happily; but, accord- 
ing to Machiavelli, “the ability to do this is denied by the 
mysterious power that rules us.”*? 

As Machiavelli describes this goddess Fortune, it becomes 
clear that she is a “bitch” goddess of infinite and arbitrary powers. 
She is not providential because she is too inclined to reward the 
evil and to punish the just; she is not “progressiv:” in the modern 
sense because her favors are uncertain and point in no single 
historical direction; nor is she rational because there is so much 
caprice and perversity in her actions. She is often evil, and by 
this very fact she represents part of Machiavelli’s solution to the 
problem of evil. In Machiavelli’s ideas about Fortune the meta- 
physical dualism of Manes unconsciously reappears, and the 
Manichean heresy is restated in a new language and from a 
different perspective. The sovereignty of the God of love is clearly 
if only implicitly challenged by Machiavelli’s goddess. Machiavelli’s 
answer to the question of why man must suffer seems based in 
part upon insights provided perhaps by the dogma of Original 
Sin and in part upon the unsystematic dualism that results from 
his release of Fortune from control by the forces of Light. More- 
over, Machiavelli himself appears to be on the darker side of 
this dualism, and to have entered the palace of Fortune forever. 

As Allan Gilbert has shown, many men of the Renaissance 
besides Machiavelli were aware of Fortune, just as many other 
men wrote books advising princes on the art or science of politics. 
In fact, according to Gilbert, no extra-Biblical belief was more 
widely diffused in the Renaissance than the belief in Fortune, and 
the wheel of Fortune was a familiar concept in this period, espe- 
cially to tragic poets and dramatists.** It is not, however, customary 
for scholars to think of Machiavelli in his capacity of poet, and 
the poem Capitolo on Fortune is little known in comparison with 
his other works. Thus, while it may be read as a work of art 
or as a historical document reflecting the Zeitgeist of the Renais- 
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sance, my own desire is to interpret it in such a way as to reconcile 
it with Machiavelli the political scientist. 

I believe that Machiavelli’s ideas about Fortune, as they are 
presented in parts of The Prince and Capitolo on Fortune, are 
integral parts of his philosophy of history and that they complete 
rather than destroy his science of man. His writings on Fortune 
clearly indicate what kinds of action are apt to be most effective 
even in a variety of widely different times and circumstances. 
They help to answer the question as to which of conflicting his- 
torical precedents one should follow, and finally they confirm, to 
the surprise of no one, Machiavelli’s ideas about morality. Meta- 
physical dualism and moral dualism go hand in hand in Machia- 
velli’s system. While he was giving lip service to the traditional 
metaphysics of Christianity, he revived the pagan deity Fortune 
and offered her to the “strong men” of history as more deserving 
of their devotion than the Christian God of love and mercy. While 
admitting that every man would prefer to be virtuous as Christians 
are supposed to be virtuous, he indicated that Fortune tends to 
smile upon princes whose virtues are of a radically different order. 

It is not, strictly speaking, correct to say, as Machiavelli did 
at one point in Capitolo on Fortune, that Fortune proceeds with- 
out law or reason, for the rest of the poem and parts of The Prince 
show that Machiavelli believed he had found at least the moral— 
or immoral—direction in which the winds of Fortune generally 
blow. Fortune is capricious and uncertain, just as man is; yet 
there is, up to a point, a certain method in her madness. Although 
there are historical circumstances in which cautious conduct has 
succeeded, Machiavelli believed that Fortune smiles more often 
upon Youth and Audacity: “I certainly think it is better to be 
impetuous than cautious, for fortune is a woman, and it is necessary 
if you wish to master her to conquer her by force; and it can be 
seen that she lets herself be overcome by the bold rather than by 
those who proceed coldly. And therefore, like a woman, she is 
always a friend to the young, because they are less cautious, 
fiercer, and master her with greater audacity.’ 

Beneath this poetic passage one can also see the nature of For- 
tune more clearly. Speaking bluntly, she seems to find pleasure 
in being raped. Now we can see that in addition to sadism she 
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shows symptoms of masochism as well; she thrives upon injury 
to others and to herself. I submit, as a minor consideration, that 
Machiavelli’s goddess is a highly neurotic one and that while her 
behavior does, after all, follow a pattern, it is a highly troubled 
and unstable one. 


IV 


Despite these psychic disorders that remained hidden from 
Machiavelli—and after all love, even Machiavelli’s love, is blind— 
Fortune remained a useful idea to him and to his prince. If he 
is to succeed, the ideal prince as conceived by Machiavelli needs 
a goddess no less than the Christian needs his God; no man, not 
even the most consistent egotist, can limit all his love to himself. 
Some princes, especially the Italian princes of the Renaissance, 
have, therefore, tended to become patrons of the arts; but such 
activities are not always a sufficient release for the egotist. If, 
however, the prince were to extend his love of himself to his 
people, then, according to Machiavelli, he would grow soft and 
his people would come to despise him. If he were to love God 
or the moral law, he might repent of his sins and reform himself, 
at the price of his being unable to enjoy complete flexibility in 
his future maneuvers. It is much safer, Machiavelli appears to 
have thought, for the prince to worship his own good luck, to 
adore the wealth and fame he has acquired, and to have an almost 
superstitious awe of the forces that have accounted for his rise. 
If, on the other hand, the prince’s success leads him to despise the 
world for its weaknesses and to become, like the Christian but for 
very different reasons, otherworldly, this may be regrettable. Still, 
as long as this feeling is expressed only through the medium of 
poetry, no great harm will come of it. This line of reasoning is not 
developed by Machiavelli, but it seems clear that his Fortune 
covers either of these contingencies and that the idea of Fortune 
provides psychological, metaphysical, and poetic solace to the prince. 

Machiavelli’s prince would be an inhuman—and implausible— 
monster if he could stand alone and endure the miseries he must 
inflict upon others without the solace of Fortune. To maintain the 
state (his state) Machiavelli’s prince must often act “against 
faith, against charity, against humanity, and against religion.’ 
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History (Machiavelli’s history) proves that this is so, and Fortune 
(Machiavelli’s Fortune) proves that he can “get away with it.” 
At one point Machiavelli piously exclaimed that in view of the 
horrors of public office the life of a private citizen might be 
preferable to that of a king.** Clearly Machiavelli did not, for 
more than a fleeting instant, believe any such thing; but this 
moment of truth has become an essential part of any Machiavellian 
system, largely because it can be used to discourage us from 
interfering with the prince’s activities. 

Politics is so tainted, so much more so than business, education, 
or the arts, that we are often urged to leave politics to the prince 
and to forget about the “‘self-determination” of people, or the so- 
called inalienable rights of man. We had best be pure and cultivate 
our own gardens, and hope or pray that the prince or history 
will not disturb our tranquillity, which we have purchased at the 
high price of rendering ourselves ineffectual. Today whenever we 
hear about “political necessity,’ “the double standard of public 
and private morality,” “the difficult moral choices that our leaders 
must make,” “the need for adjustment to time and circumstance,” 
“the necessity of survival at any price,” we are still listening to 
Machiavelli, whatever mask he may now be wearing.*" 

There is, of course, some necessity in life; to deny this one 
would have to have, at the very minimum, an independent income 
and a considerable ignorance of the sources of that income. In 
the strongest sense there is the “necessity” to be found in systems 
of logic and mathematics: “If A equals B and B equals C, then 
A must equal C.’”” Even so, we should remember that this necessity 
holds true, at least in part, because we have agreed to make it 
so. On the so-called practical level, it may be necessary to work 
or to struggle for existence, so long as we continue to value 
existence. I also believe that there are general patterns of his- 
torical or cultural development but that these are the products 
of the interaction of human choice and human necessity. I often 
wonder by what sleight of hand all the alleged “necessities” in the 
world have been made to point in the totalitarian direction, either 
of the extreme Right or of the extreme Left. Is there no necessity 


*® Machiavelli, Discourses, p. 184. ; 
The standard history of Machiavelli’s influence upon modern thought is 
Friedrich Meinecke’s Machiavellism, translated by Douglas Scott (London, 
1957). 
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on the side of the free man, or the man who wishes to become 
free, not even the necessity of being or feeling free? Is tyranny 
a necessity and freedom only a luxury? Can the problem of neces- 
sity and free will be resolved only by Machiavelli or the neo- 
Machiavellians ? 

In one respect Machiavelli had a keener eye for the diversity 
of experience than many of his followers. Fortune may punish 
the good and reward the wicked, but in the end she apparently 
punishes everyone, if this be any consolation. According to 
Machiavelli, she enjoys nothing so much as raising a Caesar or 
Alexander to the heights only to laugh at his fall as she turns 
her wheel once more. In this connection readers may recall the 
scene in King Lear where Edmund, a would-be prince who has 
risked everything on his cunning and audacity, exclaims upon 
seeing that he has lost: “The wheel is come full circle. I am here.” 

One wonders whether man must always wait upon Fortune be- 
fore the Edmunds or Borgias of this world are vanquished; or 
whether man cannot make his own history, as even Machiavelli 
admitted he can, at least fifty per cent of the time; or finally whether 
man cannot make his own history even better by discovering or 
rediscovering the moral law and by the use of a disinterested (but 
not uninterested) reason. Might not rational morality or “right 
reasoning” come to rest in part upon an accurate but obscured 
proposition that one finds, largely undeveloped, in Machiavelli’s 
own writings: “Man neither knows how to be entirely good nor 
wholly bad.”** Perhaps this sentence is the best part of Machia- 
velli’s system, and one that could ultimately be turned against its 
author, If man does not know how to be either entirely good or 
wholly bad, it would seem that a system which urges the prince 
to proceed by assuming that man is evil might be of limited use 
and that Machiavelli’s prince might be taken by surprise. I submit 
that none of Machiavelli’s reflections on history and Fortune can 
save the prince from such a fate. For history, if it doesn’t surprise 
the historian, manages at some time or other to surprise almost 
everyone else. 


*8 Machiavelli, Discourses, p. 193. 
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I 


NTELLIGENT reading of Gulliver's Travels, possible now that 
I few critics are blinded by a misconceived antipathy towards 
that “vile misanthrope” Swift, has resulted in increased notice of 
Swift as an artist. A host of critics has attributed artistry to Swift 
for its prose style, irony, mask character, allegory, rhetoric, and 
various other techniques, or simply for its effective satire; but one 
searches nearly in vain for critical awareness of the integral art 
of Gulliver's Travels. Those who approach most closely to valid 
reasons for terming Gulliver’s Travels a work of art are a few 
recent critics interested in Swift’s ability to fuse disparate elements 
by a supreme artistic control operating consistently to produce a 
unified whole. The partial success of these critics has been de- 
termined by the degree to which they have read Gulliver's Travels 
as literature, that is, by the degree to which they have sought and 
discovered the fulfillment of criteria of artistic unity or form. 

These criteria may be stated somewhat as follows.’ Because a 
central character is present, Gulliver’s Travels must achieve the 
unity gained through the psychologically convincing development 
of that central character according to his experiences within the 
limits of the genre in which he has his existence. It must have 
a definite structure, either generated from within or imposed from 
without, a structure having inner coherence. And the artist’s view 
of life, inferred from the finished product, must be not only con- 
sistent but strictly controlled to effect a fundamental singleness 
of purpose. Finally, it must be a whole in which all these elements 
—character, structure, and theme—are inextricably fused to pro- 
duce a total coherence, and in which other elements—style, tech- 


‘For the ‘definition’ of literature assumed here, see René Wellek and 
Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1956), p. 202. 
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niques, means, and matter—are likewise fused organically to 
produce the unique form we term a work of art. 

Of those critics who have implied or explicitly claimed unity 
for Gulliver's Travels, several have failed egregiously. In at- 
tempting to establish a unity of only one or two elements, they 
have better suggested its disunity than its unity.? Three critics, 
however, merit special notice here because of their near success 
in demonstrating a unity like that demanded by our criteria. Joe 
Horrell® has recognized the development of the central character 
but has misinterpreted Gulliver as “a tragic type” and has failed 
to establish any unifying interrelationship among character, theme, 
and structure. He has concluded rather weakly that the “unifying 
fictional conception .. . is a series of dominant themes about man 
arranged by contrast, some of them supporting variations and 
each adding complexity to its predecessor” (p. 497). Ellen Douglas 
Leyburn‘ has established a kind of unity of structure; but, be- 
cause of an insistence upon interpreting Gulliver’s Travels as an 
allegory, she has judged Book III a structural failure. Also, her 
conception of Gulliver as an allegorical figure has prevented her 
from considering his development as an individual important in 
terms of unity. 

The third and the most perceptive of these critics is Ricardo 
Quintana, but despite his critical perception and his creditable 
praise of Swift’s artistry, one must deny Quintana’s assumption 
that Gulliver’s Travels is art if his criticism of Book III be 
accepted. “Part IV,” he wrote, “really begins, psychologically, 
where the second breaks off. . . . The intervention of the third 
voyage . . . is almost a functional necessity,” serving only “to 


4Samuel Kliger, “The Unity of Gulliver’s Travels,’ MLQ, V1 (1945), 
401-415, postulated a unity achieved through a balance and contrast of two 
major themes appropriately expressed in the travel tale, but he ignored 
characterization and left Book III to explain itself structurally. William 
3ragg Ewald, The Masks of Jonathan Swift (Cambridge, 1954), p. 131, saw 
satire of morals as the unifying center. Unity through characterization only 
was implied by Harold D. Kelling, “Gulliver's Travels: A Comedy of 
Humors,” UTQ, XXI (1952), 362-375. And Jacques Barzun, The Energies 
of Art (New York, 1956), p. 83, wrote that Gulliver’s Travels is “without 
sustained characterization” yet asserted that “In Gulliver the joins are well 
hidden, thematic unity is preserved, and the reader’s curiosity is kept alive 
without faltering.” 

®“What Gulliver Knew,” Sewanee Review, LI (1943), 476-504. This 
remains one of the best accounts of Gulliver’s development as an individual 
character. 

* Satiric Allegory: Mirror of Man (New Haven, 1956), pp. 71-91. 
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break the tension and prepare the way for a stronger climax than 
could otherwise be achieved’’® (italics mine). If an entire book be 
an “intervention” and not essential to the psychological develop- 
ment of the central character (Quintana noted in Book III a 
scattered effect and only one “marked psychic reaction on Gul- 
liver’s part”), Swift certainly did not achieve the unified structure 
of a work of art. Moreover, such a major part as Book III must 
be a functional necessity if Gulliver's Travels is to escape the 
most serious charge against its unity, that of being simply a voyage 
imaginaire. As an art form the voyage is a failure by its very 
nature; it is a series of disconnected voyages or stages in a 
journey, an inherently disunified rambling which critics justly 
accept as an established traditional genre but which even more 
than most types of narratives has only the superimposed unity an 
artist can give it. Book III is, however, a functional necessity. 
Book III and other parts and elements are fused, I maintain, into 
a unified whole which satisfies the criteria successfully. 

That fusion consists of the development of Lemuel Gulliver as 
a psychologically real individual character,® a development brought 
about by his experiences on his voyages, which are so artistically 
ordered that no one can be omitted or rearranged without destroy- 
ing the development of Gulliver and by consequence destroying 
the theme which is embodied in the change Gulliver undergoes. 
Not only did Swift perfectly adapt the voyage imaginaire so as to 
make it structurally unified, but he so thoroughly conceived of his 
voyage as literature’ that his prose style, his irony, and his objects 
of satire became organic elements in a wholly unified form. 

To grasp this unity, one must center attention on Gulliver and 
note precisely what happens to him at every stage of his travels. 
With varying degrees of detail, Horrell, Leyburn, and Quintana 


° Swift: An Introduction (London, 1955), p. 161. The powers of Mr. 
Quintana and the tremendous advances in Swiftian criticism are clearly 
evidenced in the change in his remarks on Book III in The Mind and Art 
of Jonathan Swift (New York, 1936), p. 319, and in Swift: An Introduc- 
tion in 1955. 

®I am assuming Gulliver’s individuality and denying his typicality except 
in so far as any individual may be typed. For convincing evidence of 
Gulliver’s uniqueness, see Ewald, Horrell, and Quintana above, also John 
Brooks Moore, “The Role of Gulliver,” MP, XXV (1928), 469-480. 

TI do not suggest that Swift consciously formulated this intention. With 
Wellek and Warren (p. 136) I agree that one can reconstruct intentions 
only in terms of the finished work itself; even an artist’s profession of 
intention “need not be binding on a modern observer.” 
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have done this. But each presents an interpretation different in 
detail and slant. Without reconciling differences and giving a con- 
sistent view of “Gulliver’s Progress” and without adding evidence 
of my own discovery, I cannot hope to support my assertion of 
the unity of Gulliver's Travels. 


II 


Gulliver’s education begins immediately in Lilliput but produces 
no great development until he is in Brobdingnag. Primarily an 
amused observer, Gulliver takes the Lilliputians seriously only in 
so far as they puff his pride or cause him real pain or danger to 
his life. The effect of the pride shows up much later in Brobding- 
nag; there, struck by the reversal in the contrast of sizes, he 
reflects “that nothing is great or little otherwise than by Com- 
parison’*® and is ashamed of his former pride in his size and 
physical attributes. The real physical or moral pain or danger makes 
Gulliver immediately aware of the greed and inhumanity of man- 
kind. His previous knowledge of his capability had remained 
abstract and unrealized until, because of his unique position in 
Lilliput, he feels at firsthand the frightening effects of a minister’s 
unfounded animosity, a monarch’s greed and ambition, and a 
friend’s (Reldresal’s) “kind” severity. 

Book II dramatizes a decrease in Gulliver’s attention to and 
pride in his body, the seat of immorality, and a corollary increase 
in his moral idealism, apparent in Book I. Together, these two 
books reveal clearly that Swift’s scatology is not an end in itself 
or an aberration but an organic means of characterizing Gulliver.® 
Proud of his humanity and so huge in Lilliput that his physical 
being is emphasized, Gulliver accepts the naturalness of his bodily 
organs and functions and is even proud of them; there is no need 
to enumerate the numerous references in Book I to Gulliver’s 
organs, excrement and urine. But as numerous as are these 
references in Book I, in Book II only one reference of this kind 
is to be found (p. 78). Thereafter, Gulliver no more speaks of 


8 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1941), 
XI, 71. All other citations from Gulliver's Travels are to this edition. 

® For the general interpretation of Swilt’s scatology which stimulated my 
thought about his particular use of scatology in Gulliver’s Travels, I am 
indebted to Kathleen M. Williams, “Animal Rationis Capax: A Study of 
Certain Aspects of Swift’s Imagery,” ELH, XXI (1954), 193-207. 
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the necessities of his nature; his excessive disgust with the animal 
form and functions of man has already begun, and his observation 
of disgusting grossness in the Brobdingnagians largely completes 
his unnatural abhorrence of the animal in man. Moreover, be- 
cause of his revolting experiences with animals, he transfers filthy 
excretions and nauseous digestive practices from himself to real 
animals, to the frog which daubed his face and clothes “with its 
odious Slime” and to the monkey that almost choked him with 
filthy stuff. Already in Book II, Swift has prepared Gulliver to 
see man as an abominable Yahoo. 

Detrimentally contrasted in size to the mortification of his pride, 
Gulliver in Brobdingnag thinks rather profoundly on the insig- 
nificance of the physical man, and consequently of the moral man 
as well. His many painful and humiliating failures at pride- 
motivated physical feats help stimulate reflection leading him 
toward reliance on his moral and rational self. In addition, his 
real suffering at the hands of the avaricious farmer and the 
malevolent dwarf further enlightens him about man’s inhumanity. 
But, true to his character, he is slow to assimilate the more abstract 
and less concretely frightening lessons afforded him, especially 
slow because his patriotism and benevolence deter his acceptance 
of the king’s teaching. He praises his country and its accomplish- 
ments and is shocked at the king’s reply, which seriously challenges 
Gulliver’s patriotism and his entire faith in the human race. Im- 
mediately, however, the king’s criticism has no effect other than 
to arouse his resentment; but he has been hurt deeply. He has 
had a severe but wise master, and his veneration for the king 
should ultimately persuade him to accept the king’s strictures. And 
he has been provided with materials for stinging reflection which 
finds sincere but excessively severe expression in his abuse of 
man’s vices when he faces an even more severe master in 
Houyhnhmland. 

The parallel of severe masters’® in Books II and IV, it seems, 
is no accident on Swift’s part. Nor is the following additional 
parallel simply a happy chance. Gulliver’s education is as yet 
insufficiently developed for him to perceive the universal ap- 
plicability of Brobdingnagian civilization—“it would be hard in- 


See Horrell, pp. 476-490, to whom I am indebted here; and also Ley- 
burn, p. 80, who first brought my attention to this parallel. 
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deed, if so remote a Prince’s Notions of Virtue and Vice were to 
be offered as a Standard for all Mankind” (p. 117). There can 
be no doubt that Swift approves of this standard foolishly rejected 
by Gulliver. But Gulliver later foolishly accepts an even more 
remote standard when he adopts for all mankind the Houyhnhnm 
“Notions of Virtue and Vice,” which Swift cannot approve be- 
cause they are applicable only to passionless creatures, not to man. 
Swift, it seems, was fully aware of how this parallel would reveal 
how Gulliver carries to ridiculous extremes the rational moral 
propensity developed in Book II. 

Gulliver’s psychic reaction to the people he meets in the third 
voyage is far more extensive and profound than Quintana allows. 
Indeed, the one psychic reaction Quintana recognizes (that in the 
Struldbrugg episode) is less important in Gulliver’s development 
than are other reactions. The first is his reaction to the Flying 
Islanders. Gulliver dislikes the Laputans and therefore is repelled 
by what they represent because they have hurt his pride in reason- 
ing, but primarily he disapproves of them because he sees that 
they have over-refined their reason to the extent that they have 
rendered themselves incapable of the sound reason of daily life, of 
any practical efforts, or of moral action. With the exception of 
the invention and construction of the Flying Island, they have 
ability only in abstract knowledge, which, however, Gulliver 
admires and wishes to make public. This wish is a variant of a 
characteristic desire he has acted upon throughout his travels: to 
disseminate the knowledge he has acquired, tacitly or avowedly 
for the benefit of mankind. 

Far different but in character is his reaction to the Academi- 
cians of Lagado. In the Academy he is no longer a contemptible 
outsider but a brother among the projectors, whose intellects are 
entirely employed to benefit mankind." Once a projector himself 
—“T had myself been a Sort of Projector in my younger Days”— 
and obviously still a projector, Gulliver shows his affinity to the 
projectors by objectively reporting or by praising most of the 
projects he sees. In the “School of political Projectors,” however, 
Gulliver finds professors “wholly out of their Senses.” The reason 
for this judgment and for his rejection of their projects has been 

% Unless one insists that a reaction must be a reaction against, the effect 


of Gulliver’s finding brother projectors must be considered as profoundly 
moving as his revulsion toward the Struldbruggs. 
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rooted deeply in Gulliver’s character by his painful experiences 
in Lilliput. The professors’ schemes tally almost exactly with 
what Gulliver has learned to be impossible. Persuade monarchs? 
Teach ministers? Instruct princes? One cannot alter by rational 
appeal the greed, ambition, and corruption inherent in rulers and 
ministers. Perhaps, as in Brobdingnag, reason can be imposed 
to control such inherent viciousness, but any project that hopes 
to alter their fundamental nature is doomed to failure. 

The few political projectors Gulliver deems sensible are those 
who, knowing vices to be inherent in man, seek reasonable 
remedies or design means to discover vice. To aid them, Gulliver 
offers his own proposal; and though Swift strains our credulity 
here,? Gulliver’s proposal is in character. The well-intentioned, 
pride-motivated projector is the same Gulliver we have known 
from the beginning, here revealed in a new situation where his 
insistence on reason makes him ridiculous. Gulliver the projector 
is the real Gulliver; for his whole scheme of publishing his travels 
is, after all, the grand project of his life. 

Swift next employs the powers of the sorcerers and magicians 
of Glubbdubdrib to extend Gulliver’s education beyond the his- 
torical present by giving him a new perspective and insight denied 
to those to whom history must come through untruthful history 
books. This insight provided by the vivid march of real history 
confirms an idea that has been long forming in Gulliver’s mind :** 
“it gave me melancholy Reflections to observe how much the Race 
of human Kind was degenerate among us, within these Hundred 
Years past” (p. 185). Now in Glubbdubdrib, before he has seen 
a Yahoo, Gulliver is very nearly convinced that human beings are 
capable of Yahoo-like degeneration. 

I need not demonstrate that Gulliver always excepts himself 
from condemnations of the degeneracy and irrationality of his 
species; his pride in his reason, morality, and knowledge grows 
stronger the more he learns. He becomes progressively more con- 
vinced of his rationality and more isolated from his species, with 
whom, because of his pride, he will not live, or if forced to live 


“This part of Chapter 6, Book III, seems to be the artistic low point. 
The transparent anagrams “Tribnia” and “Langden,” unless contrived by 
Gulliver himself apropos of the project at hand, jerk us out of Lagado and 
away from Gulliver to England and Swift. 

% See Leyburn, p. 89. 
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among them he must elevate them to his level of excessive 
rationality. Books III and IV provide a previously unnoticed 
parallel which both reinforces this interpretation and stands as 
ample evidence of the essential connections between Books III 
and IV. Also, the parallel is no mean evidence of Swift’s skill 
in characterization, for the situation in Luggnagg—the Struld- 
brugg episode—gives both a necessary psychic shock preparing 
Gulliver to adore the Houyhnhnms and an illumination of Gul- 
liver’s character which prepares the reader to understand Gulliver’s 
actions in Houyhnhnmland. 

Briefly the parallel situations are as follows: In Luggnagg, in- 
formed about the immortal Strulbruggs, Gulliver immediately 
expresses his wish to abandon all society in order to spend his 
life conversing with these “superior Beings,’ whom he supposes 
to be founts of virtue, wisdom, and unhampered reason, superior 
to but like himself; in his pride he thinks of them as the only fit 
companions for him. Later, disillusioned and foiled in his plan, 
but wiser, after learning the truth about the miserable Struld- 
bruggs, he takes the only alternative his pride will allow him: he 
will teach his fellow human beings that a fear of death is irrational. 
He cannot now live among men who irrationally cherish life. The 
pride-motivated projector must elevate all men to his level of 
rationality. In the parallel situation in Book IV, Gulliver really 
finds “superior Beings,” the wholly rational Houyhnhnms, and 
again determines to abandon the world and make himself a part 
of this rational society of beings superior to but like himself even 
if of a different species; they are the only fit companions for him. 
Though not disillusioned, he is foiled in his plan by being banished. 
Forced to live among men again, he becomes once more the pride- 
motivated projector who will attempt to make men like himself. 
This parallel based solidly on Gulliver’s developing character points 
out one way in which Book III is a “functional necessity.” 

As one critic has noted, “the fourth book is implicit in the first 
three.”"* “A Voyage to the Houyhnhnms” is a well-controlled, 
artistic culmination of the development of Lemuel Gulliver. Be- 
cause it grows logically and imaginatively out of the preceding 
experiences of Gulliver, it is incomprehensible to a reader not 
centering on the central character. The major outline of Book I'V 


“ Horrell, p. 497. 
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is simple; it need not be complex, for Swift must simply bring 
to a forceful climax the long, gradual development of Gulliver, in 
whose mind most complexities have been neatly but unrealistically 
resolved into black and white: detestation of the animal and adora- 
tion of the rational. I need not be lengthy in my analysis, for the 
studies mentioned earlier’® have established a basic interpretation 
on which I rely; yet some detail is necessary to establish essential 
points in the development of Gulliver, especially the continuation 
of Gulliver’s education all through Book IV and the consistent 
structure which makes Gulliver’s “Letter to Cousin Sympson” the 
real conclusion of Gulliver's Travels, all of one piece with Books 
I, II, III, and IV. 

The educational value of Gulliver’s recognition of Yahoos as 
human beings is evident. But one must recognize that in Book IV 
Gulliver does not accept a complete identification of Yahoos with 
human beings, nor is he immediately convinced that Houyhnhnm 
reason is entirely adoptable. In regard to the latter point, Gulliver 
speaks for himself: “the many Virtues of those excellent Quad- 
rupeds placed in opposite View to human Corruptions, had so far 
opened mine Eyes, and enlarged my Understanding, that I began 
to view the Actions and Passions of Man in a very different 
Light...” (p. 242). He speaks of an educational process requiring 
for its operation his knowledge of “human Corruptions” acquired in 
earlier voyages and a rather long period of reflection on his part 
and instruction on his master Houyhnhnm’s part. And this process 
continued for a year before Gulliver “entered on a firm Resolution 
never to return to human Kind” (p. 242). Yet he persists in 
showing a partiality for his kind. The reason for his hesitation to 
condemn all human beings as Yahoos and to divorce himself 
completely from his fellow man lies deep in Gulliver’s character. 

Firmly convinced of the idea of degeneration already and now 
forced to acknowledge himself physically a Yahoo, Gulliver con- 
ceives the thought that the Yahoos are degenerated human beings, 
a thought expressed in the Assembly by his master, “whereof he 
had indeed borrowed the Hint from me” (p. 256). The only dis- 
tinguishing factor between Gulliver and these degenerated, 
abominable creatures is that he is “a little more civilized by some 


45 With the addition of Edward Stone, “Swift and the Horses: Misanthropy 
or Comedy?” MLQ, X (1949), 367-376. 
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Tincture of Reason.” His only dignity and the sole support of 
his pride lies in his being a rational, undegenerated, European 
(most exactly an English) Yahoo. If he is to retain any pride 
at all, he must insist that he originated in a civilized nation of 
rational Yahoos. Thus, though eager to cast off any Yahoo char- 
acteristics and willing to denounce all Yahoo traits in Englishmen, 
he cannot sacrifice the sole support of his pride by allowing that 
his species are out-and-out Yahoos. Frequently Gulliver defends 
his species against the charges of his master. 

But as long as he can remain in Houyhnhnmland, Gulliver is 
content to forget his countrymen, just as he was in the Struld- 
brugg episode. Here he is no projector eager to improve mankind ; 
but, when banished, he becomes a projector again—and for the 
very same motive, pride. Gulliver writes to his Cousin Sympson: 
“T must freely confess, that since my last Return, some corruptions 
of my Yahoo Nature have revived in me by Conversing with a 
few of your Species ..., else I should never have attempted so 
absurd a Project as that of reforming the Yahoo Race in this 
Kingdom . . .” (p. xxxvi). The project is doomed to failure; 
Gulliver is doomed to utter misanthropy. When he writes his last 
words, “I have now done with all such visionary Schemes for 
ever,” his education and development are complete. 

Gulliver’s Travels, then, satisfies the first criterion, artistic 
unity. And the artistic function of Gulliver’s development is such 
that by logical consequence one also must agree that the second 
criterion, coherent structure, is satisfied as well. That coherence 
of structure lies in the relationship between characterization and 
the voyage genre. Swift has given the voyage a strict principle of 
arrangement which determines the type of voyage, the nature of 
the countries visited, and the order in which the voyageur visits 
each country, an arrangement which, in other words, determines 
how the voyageur develops. One critic has noted from voyage to 
voyage the progressive dehumanization of the people Gulliver 
visits, the progressive abstraction away from human traits, the 
culmination of that abstraction in Book IV, and the increasing 
difficulty of Gulliver’s readjustment until his unfitness for human 
life results.1* Others have noticed a progression from the physical 
to the rational to abstract rationality and abstract physicality. 


* Leyburn, p. 90. 
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These progressions are real; they are a part of Swift’s design, 
but not simply as allegorical structure or as a framework to sup- 
port different types of satire. They are the essential means of 
characterizing Gulliver and thus of unifying the voyages. As we 
have seen in the interpretation of Gulliver’s development, each 
book is so interrelated with the others in its present order that any 
omissions or rearrangements would destroy the whole precisely 
because they would destroy Gulliver. 

That Swift was able to produce a work unified in character 
and structure is perhaps ample evidence that his conception and 
execution of Gulliver’s Travels was controlled by a consistent 
view of life and by a clear intention to express a dominant theme. 
Yet more specific evidence is made available through our analysis 
of “Gulliver’s Progress.” Swift has informed the whole of Gulliver’s 
Travels with a positive doctrine given dramatic and memorable, 
though satirically negative, expression in the plight of Lemuel 
Gulliver. Space forbids and many excellent studies’? make un- 
necessary a detailed exposition of this positive doctrine. These 
studies have established Swift’s sincere belief in the traditional 
Christian conception of human nature: man is of a dual nature, 
flesh and spirit; he is animal rationis capax, an animal endowed 
with a reason working against passions deeply rooted in his 
nature but capable of success only when illuminated by Divine 
Revelation. Committed to this doctrine, Swift attacked in his 
works not only benevolists and optimists, who denied the corrup- 
tion of man’s nature and upheld man’s innate goodness, but also 
deists, who relied solely upon reason, and Stoics, who would 
repress the passions and exercise severe rational control. 

Gulliver's Travels imaginatively conceives of an optimistic and 
benevolent Gulliver who is miseducated to an excessive abhorrence 
of the real, passionate nature of man. Prompted by his inherent 
self-love, he unrealistically divorces himself from the flesh of 
human nature and puts his whole faith in reason. In Book IV, all 


* Possibly the earliest, and still useful, is T. O. Wedel’s “On the Phil- 
osophical Background of Gulliver’s Travels,’ SP, XXIII (1926), 434-450. 
Subsequent articles have refined and supplemented Wedel’s. See James 
Brown, “Swift as Moralist,” PQ, XXXIII (1954), 368-387; Roland Frye, 
“Swift’s Yahoo and the Christian Symbols for Sin,’ JHI, XV (1954), 201- 
217; Ernest Tuveson, “Swift the Dean as Satirist,’ UTQ, XXII (Oct. 
1952-July, 1953), 368-375; and Kathleen M. Williams, “Gulliver’s Voyage to 
the Houyhnhnms,” ELH, XVIII (1951), 275-286. 
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contact with reality lost, his pride carries him to the heights of 
vanity regarding reason. He believes himself a god, he alone of 
all his species blessed (he questions not how or why) with an 
all-sufficient reason. He ends his days an asinine but pitiable 
misanthrope because, blind to the truth, he would alter the un- 
alterable—man’s corrupt nature. Through Gulliver, Swift has 
negatively expressed this Christian theme which requires for 
translation into positive meaning only the imagination demanded 
of any reader of literature. 


III 


The criteria of artistic unity and form are, then, fulfilled. Gul- 
liver’s Travels is a work of art. But we do an injustice to Swift’s 
transformation of the voyage genre if we do not extend our study 
beyond the three broad components of its unity. Swift transformed 
the rambling voyage by unifying it, not by making of it a new 
genre. It remains a voyage. To force a classification of Gulliver’s 
Travels as a novel, as Jacques Barzun (p. 83) and other critics 
have tried to do, is to destroy its very nature. It does, however, 
share some characteristics of the novel. Real organic unity or 
form in a work of art is more than an integration of character, 
structure, and theme. A work of art is the often inexplicable, al- 
ways fascinating, harmonious fusion or synthesis of all its com- 
ponents. This synthesis Gulliver‘s Travels possesses; or, more 
accurately, this synthesis is Gulliver’s Travels. This unique form 
is best understood through an examination of Swift’s characteriza- 
tion. We have seen already how a study of characterization reveals 
his scatology to be an organic component because the scatology is 
a means toward his artistic purpose. Further study will establish 
that Swift’s prose style, his irony, and his selection of objects of 
satire are likewise organic. Each has its meaning, function, and 
value as a part of an all-pervading artistic unity. 


Swift’s prose style has been highly praised as an entity, a 
successful accomplishment in itself, for well-known reasons. While 
everyone recognizes it as a perfect vehicle for narrative and for 
Swift’s satire of the Royal Society and travel literature, the critic 
must recognize further that it is organically perfect as an ex- 
pression of Gulliver’s character. In terms of Swift’s fictional 
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premise, Lemuel Gulliver is the author of Gulliver's Travels. 
The much-praised concreteness and vividness of Swift’s style is 
fictionally a reflection of Gulliver’s insatiable curiosity and im- 
mense capacity for retention of details. The verisimilitude credited 
to Swift must first be credited to Gulliver, whose incessant observa- 
tion, honesty, and truthfulness will allow no deviation from ac- 
curate reporting. Had Gulliver written his voyages in a different 
style, he would have violated his own character. If “Le style est 
Vhomme,” then this style is Gulliver’s, not Swift’s. For Swift the 
artist, however, the prose style is first and foremost a means of 
characterization. 

A second element, satire, is even more likely to be miscon- 
ceived than the prose style if considered in isolation from the 
characterization of Gulliver. The primary satirical intent, as we 
have seen, is accomplished through ridicule of Gulliver’s pride- 
motivated misanthropy. We must be concerned now with those 
particular objects of satire—Walpole, gluttony, the Royal So- 
ciety, lawyers, and all the rest—which many critics take to be the 
raison d’étre of Gulliver's Travels, because, as they say, Swift had 
no control over his scorn for man and his institutions. No doubt 
Swift intended this multifarious satire, but he was not a savagely 
indignant critic unable to restrain his satirical bent. Rather he 
was an artist who so well conceived the character he was creating 
that he could expose man’s faults while simultaneously making 
them serve as means of characterizing Gulliver. The selection of 
objects of satire is artistically controlled. Thus it is, for example, 
that the account of the Brobdingnagians’ disgusting table manners 
is effective satire even out of context, while in its proper place 
it is an essential means of creating Gulliver’s revulsion by the 
animality of man. 

Book III, frequently called a catchall by unperceptive critics, 
offers excellent evidence of controlled selection. At exactly the 
point in Gulliver’s development where they are required (recall 
that at the beginning of Book III, he already has an excessive 
antipathy towards man’s animality and is strongly inclined towards 
rationality), Swift chooses those aberrations of the intellect—the 


8 For a special study of Gulliver as author, see Robert C. Elliot, “Gulliver 
as Literary Artist,’ ELH, XIX (1952), 49-63. Though Elliot stresses in- 
consistencies in the point of view, in effect he largely establishes Swiit's 
success in passing off Gulliver as “literary artist.” 
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abstraction of the theoreticians, the misdirected aims of the pro- 
jectors, the irrational fear of death—needed to prepare Gulliver 
psychically and intellectually for adoration of the rationally and 
morally perfect horses. Space forbids the possible multiplication 
of these examples. Besides, further examples are unnecessary if 
one understands that Swift could successfully handle the tre- 
mendous range and variety of satire in Gulliver's Travels only 
because he operated on a strict principle of selection. Each object 
of satire has its function in advancing Gulliver’s development, in 
illuminating his character, or in confirming the reader’s impression 
of his personality at that point. Each object is, therefore, organically 
integrated. 

Must not the same be said of the irony in Gulliver's Travels? 
How could Swift have achieved those exquisitely phrased ironies 
if he had not a consistent conception of the character who speaks 
them? They are successful because they are appropriate in his 
mouth. And each, like the style of Gulliver, both confirms and 
sharpens our impression of the man speaking it. The irony, then, 
is not an isolable “beauty” but one of many “beauties,” or ele- 
ments, having their meaning and value as means toward one end 
—the creation of Gulliver's Travels as a unique form, as a work 
of art. 
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een MELVILLE is in the peculiar position of being 
recognized by readers as a classic writer but scorned by 
critics as an inferior artist. Moby Dick is hailed as a world classic 
ranking with Don Quixote, Hamlet, Paradise Lost, Tom Jones, 
or The Prelude, but it is rumored to have its defects. When we 
note the company it keeps, we might say of Moby Dick, “Give us 
more such works with all their magnificent flaws.” 

But such exclamation would be an evasion of the issue. And it 
is time we confronted precisely the issue: Is Melville a failure 
in his craft? 


I 
THE QUESTION OF CRAFT 


We may well begin exploration by citing the answer already 
given to this question by one distinguished critic of fiction. 
Haunted no doubt by Dr. Johnson on Milton or T. S. Eliot on 
Hamlet, R. P. Blackmur begins his attack on Melville warily 
and with protestations that such a huge reputation can surely re- 
main undisturbed by some exceptions taken.’ But Melville is most 


1R. P. Blackmur, “The Craft of Herman Melville,” Virginia Quarterly 
Review, XIV (1938), 266-282. Almost every critic who has written on 
Melville has felt compelled to comment, directly or indirectly, on the problem 
of form. Even the “beginner,” Raymond M. Weaver, Herman Melville, 
Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), found himself defending Moby 
Dick by defining its differences from the traditional novel. In the main line 
of Melville commentary (Lewis Mumford, 1929; Willard Thorp, 1938; 
William Ellery Sedgwick, 1945; Richard Chase, 1949; Newton Arvin, 1950; 
Leon Howard, 1951; Lawrance Thompson, 1952), each succeeding scholar 
has pointed to some new or unnoticed or neglected non-novelistic tradition 
from which Melville drew sustenance. And there have been explorations in 
depth of some of these traditions: Nathalia Wright, Melville’s Use of the Bible 
(1949) ; Henry Francis Pommer, Milton and Melville (Pittsburgh, 1950) ; 
and Edward H. Rosenberry, Melville and the Comic Spirit (Cambridge, 
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vulnerable where Blackmur strikes. And few if any of Melville’s 
defenders have been willing to stand in front of their idol to de- 
crease the impact of the telling shots of this expert marksman. 


R. P. Blackmur is expert because he has studied diligently with 
the master himself. If Henry James did not invent the art of the 
novel, he was the first major artist to formulate an elaborate 
theory of fictional technique which could be applied practically in 
both the writing and the judging of fiction. James, like many great 
artists, marks a deep cleavage with the past. Before James, novel- 
ists like Dickens and Thackeray, Cooper and Hawthorne were 
happy in their ignorance of such problems as the proper “centers 
of consciousness” for their novels. After James, no novelist could 
afford to be so innocently happy. 

Mr. Blackmur begins his discussion of Melville by setting forth 
his basic assumptions, which must be scrutinized with care: “If 
we assert that Melville was an imaginative artist in the realm of 
fiction, then it is legitimate to think of him as he was concerned 
with the craft of fiction in his two most interesting works, ‘Moby 
Dick’ and ‘Pierre.’” (Italics mine.) Mr. Blackmur’s reasoning at 
this point is crucial: Melville’s works are novels; they must there- 
fore be judged as novels; criteria for the craft of fiction are ap- 
plicable. Unstated though implicit throughout Mr. Blackmur’s 
criticism is the assumption that criteria formulated by Henry 
James on the technique of the novel are appropriate in evaluating 
Melville’s work. 

Mr. Blackmur discovers in Melville two central failures in 
craft. Melville showed no skill in choosing or developing proper 
“centers of consciousness” in his stories, and his “style” always 
failed when it most needed to succeed. In their simplest terms these 
failures are failures in point of view and in the representation of 
events: Melville paid too little attention to the perspective on 
his action, and he too frequently sermonized rather than dramatized 
the events of his plots. 

In Mr. Blackmur’s opinion these technical deficiencies explain 
two great mysteries of Melville’s career and reputation, the long 


Mass., 1955). One of the most recent of Melville’s critics, Milton R. Stern, 
The Fine Hammered Steel (Urbana, 1957), has discussed a few special 
aspects of form in Melville in “Some Techniques of Melville’s Perception,” 
PMLA, LXXIII (June 1958), 251-259. 
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silence in the latter half of his life and a curious weakness in his 
impact on later writers. Melville “was impotent for forty years 
of mature life” primarily “because of his radical inability to 
master a technique—that of the novel—radically foreign to his 
sensibility.” And “Melville’s lack of influence arose, at least partly, 
from a series of technical defects in persuasive craft—from an in- 
efficient relation between the writer and the formal elements of 
his medium.” 

Mr. Blackmur’s opinion would not be worth such elaborate 
attention were it not a cogent and sophisticated statement of views 
held widely and on many levels. In a sophomore such views may 
become manifest in a sullen resentment against an assigned novel 
full of a lot of unnecessary chapters containing sermons, technical 
information about whaling, and metaphysical nonsense. 

The answer to such criticism, whether from professional critic 
or amateur, must first raise the basic question of definition and 
category. When Mr. Blackmur calls Melville’s work “imaginative 
fiction,” is he distinguishing it in any way from, say, such 
imaginative fiction as The Odyssey, Don Quixote, The Faerie 
Queen, Paradise Lost, or Pilgrim’s Progress? When he drops his 
original terms and begins bluntly to call Melville’s books “novels,” 
does he mean to suggest that their form is defined by the tradition 
stretching from Smollett and Fielding through Austen and Dickens 
and Thackeray and James to Joyce and Lawrence and Faulkner 
and Hemingway? But it is now common critical knowledge that 
this tradition of the novel is not the primary force that shaped 
Melville’s intentions or imagination. 

Because we cannot step forth readily with a simple label for 
Melville’s books we need not concede that they are novels. And 
we balk at the term novel only because it now implies, as Mr. 
Blackmur demonstrates, that a work so called may be measured 
by a number of fairly rigid criteria, mostly irrelevant to Melville’s 
qualities of greatness. Condemning Melville’s works because they 
are deficient as novels is like condemning Don Quixote for the 
looseness of its plot or Pilgrim’s Progress for the weakness of 
its characterizations or Leaves of Grass for its violation of metrical 
patterns. Such criticism misses the point that the very defects it 
exaggerates may be inherent in the unique form any literary 
classic must create for itself. 
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II 
MELVILLE AND THE TRADITION 


T. S. Eliot has asserted, and contemporary criticism has gen- 
erally agreed, that the individual literary talent, if it is to be fully 
realized, must become aware of and use the tradition to which it 
belongs: “What is insisted upon is that the poet must develop 
or procure the consciousness of the past and that he should con- 
tinue to develop this consciousness throughout his career.”? 
America’s nineteenth century might seem at first to give Eliot’s 
theory a severe jolt: the greatest original voices, those whose 
work has become a major element in that tradition which we of 
the twentieth century ignore at our peril, were individuals who 
had no formal training in the heritage of the past—Walt Whit- 
man, Mark Twain, and Herman Melville. 


These geniuses never went to college. And, moreover, many of 
the men who became academic, presumably immersing themselves 
in the tradition, and who were hailed as the distinguished men of 
letters of the time—such poets as Longfellow and Lowell—simply 
did not survive in any serious sense. 


The obvious conclusion, that the tradition stifled originality, 
is much too simple. And in fact, Whitman, Twain, and Melville 
were not, as they have frequently been pictured, untutored talents 
and primitive geniuses. In their youth they read omnivorously, 
and they read the classics of the tradition—Whitman on the 
shores of Long Island, Twain on the steamboats of the Mississippi, 
and Melville on his ships at sea. But there can be no doubt, too, 
that these writers were in close touch with a culture generally 
alien to the New England academic genteel tradition—a level 
of genuine folk-culture which was only semi-literary or non- 
literary, but which provided materials for art and qualities of 
style unavailable to the distinguished men of letters. 


When Melville exclaimed through Ishmael that a whaleship 
was his Yale College and Harvard, he suggested the two sources 
of his education, the vigorous, earthy folk-tradition with which 
in his whaling-camaraderie he daily lived, and the volumes of 


2T. S. Eliot, “Tradition and the Individual Talent,” Selected Essays: 
1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. 6. 
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literary classics to which in his intellectual isolation he turned at 
every moment of solitude. 

The casual reader does not get far into Melville before he 
discovers that, though the mariner never went to college, he 
probably read and remembered most of the really important books 
Harvard and Yale contained in their libraries. Melville’s work 
bristles with allusions. Even Eliot’s Waste Land of our own time 
becomes unimpressive beside some of the formidable passages of 
Mardi or Clarel. 

One scholar has culled and counted, in all of Melville’s works, 
1,437 allusions to the Bible; 176 to Shakespeare, covering 21 
plays; 29 to Homer, 17 to Vergil, 33 to Dante, and 54 to Milton; 
18 to Spenser and 7 to Bunyan; 6 to Chaucer and 5 to Pope; 33 
to Plato, 13 to Socrates, 18 to Bacon, 9 to Spinoza, and 8 to 
Hobbes.® 

These statistics may be misleading, but they are extremely inter- 
esting; and this arrangement of them provides a convenient way 
of suggesting the allegiance of Melville’s imagination. In writers 
like Dickens and Thackeray it becomes perfectly clear after we 
have read only a few pages that they place themselves directly 
in the novelistic tradition. In Melville after only a few pages we 
become aware that we are witnessing an attempt at synthesis of 
several elements in our literary heritage, among which the novel 
is of relatively minor importance. We must go not to the novel, 
but to the sources of the novel, for Melville’s literary forebears. 
Melville’s external form appears to be the novel; but the in- 
gredients are the prophecy and legends of the Bible, the drama 
and tragedy of Shakespeare, the sweep and scope of the epic, the 
multiplicity of meaning of the allegory, the humor and criticism 
of satire, and the probing and questioning of philosophy. 

In addition to this awesome heritage of the past, Melville’s own 
moment in time gave him for material the dramatic entanglement 
of two major American views, Calvinism in collapse, tran- 
scendentalism in ascension. Melville’s significant family inheritance 
was the Calvinism of his mother and the Unitarianism of his 
father. It was his lifelong task to explore this inharmonious 
heritage in an age of ebbing faith, salvaging what he could from 


’See the unpublished dissertation (University of Nebraska, 1949) by 
Thomas A. Little, “Literary Allusions in Herman Melville.” 
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it. His attraction to Hawthorne was intensified by recognition of a 
similar struggle in Hawthorne’s work. 

Out of the classic literature of the past (works which Whitman 
called archetypal poems), out of a central cultural tradition of 
epic, allegory, satire, philosophy; out of the clash of ideas of his 
own time; out of the sub-literary folk-culture of whaling ships and 
New England country towns, of the prairies and the Mississippi ; 
out of a jamming and shoving and welding together of these 
disparate materials and forms, Melville constructed his books. 

Is it right and proper to call them novels and then to condemn 
them because they are not? We may, surely, appropriate the term 
novel for these works if we understand that it is a broad, loose 
term, allowing for an almost infinite variety of kinds, each of 
which must be evaluated in accordance with more rigorous 
definitions of form. 

But if we restrict the term novel to that form for which a set 
of relatively rigid criteria of technique may be prescribed, then 
we must assert that Melville was not a novelist. He was, instead, 
author of an amalgam of allegory, epic, satire, philosophy; out of 
the old forms he created new ones uniquely his. In short, Melville 
is not a novelist who failed but a creator of the nation’s archetypal 
literature who brilliantly succeeded. 


III 
THE SEARCH FOR ForM 


Rarely in America have we had a creative writer attempt such 
a variety of forms as those explored by Melville. His entire 
literary career may be characterized in a very real sense as a 
vision in search of embodiment, a theme in quest of a form. (It 
should be parenthetically inserted here that the term form is meant 
not in the narrow, organizational sense, but in the broad, generic 
sense in which it is determined by and ultimately indivisible from 
content. ) 

To suggest that Melville’s theme remained constant while his 
form changed is to ask for a reversal of the common view—that 
he was throughout his life trying, with more or less success, to 
write novels to illustrate a constantly shifting moral view. 

If we may for the moment agree on a brief statement, admittedly 
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and grossly over-simplified, as representing the core of Melville’s 
recurring theme, we may make a quick trip through all the books 
and wonder at their various shapes. Reduced to its lowest common 
denominator, Melville’s obsessive idea may be defined : the necessity 
of man to abide by the human terms of this world as it is, not by 
the heavenly terms of another world as it might be. All of Melville’s 
books, though varied in their form, dramatize the quest for this 
truth, or the catastrophe of ignoring it, or the glory of discover- 
ing it. 

Melville’s first two books, Typee (1846) and Omoo (1847), 
really two volumes of the same set of adventures, represent the 
search on this earth for the primitive society which might in its 
isolation have preserved the values long lost to “civilization.” It 
is seriously relevant that Melville’s first books made no claims 
whatsoever to being novels. Their full titles suggested their major 
intent: “Typee: A Peep at Polynesian Life. During a Four 
Months’ Residence in A Valley of the Marquesas with notices of 
the French occupation of Tahiti and the provisional cession of the 
Sandwich Islands to Lord Paulet”; “Omoo: A Narrative of Ad- 
ventures in the South Seas.” The British edition properly added 
to the title of Omoo: “being a sequel to The ‘Residence in the 
Marquesas Islands’ [British title of Typee].” 

In creating the unique form of Typee-Omoo, Melville drew 
from a number of traditions. Foremost of these is the tradition of 
travel literature. Typee and Omoo are travel books, related to any 
number of specimens of a form highly popular during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. But plunging beneath the surface 
of the travel book’s semi-serious sociological examination of the 
various facets of a strange society, we find in Typee and Omoo 
the folk-material, the salty, earthy humor, which at times 
capriciously captures Melville’s imagination and carries him beyond 
fact into fiction as he exaggerates character or heightens suspense. 
And as we go deeper into Typee and Omoo, we discover as the 
skeleton form holding all the disparate episodes together, the 
archetypal quest which relates the books to a tradition reaching 
from Homer’s Odyssey, through the medieval romance and the 
search for the Holy Grail, to Rousseau and the romantic search 
for the noble society of savages. 

Melville said that he wrote Mardi: and a Voyage Thither 
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(1849) as fancy because his previous books, though written as 
truth, had been treated as fiction. Though it apparently begins in 
the real world, Mardi soon depicts a world of fantasy compositely 
created by Melville out of Polynesian mythology. As we travel 
deeply into this strange geography which frequently bears many 
all-too-familiar features, we find ourselves immersed in an abund- 
ance of history, poetry, and philosophy, all introduced naturally by 
the historian Braid-Beard, the poet Yoomy, and the philosopher 
Babbalanja, as they accompany the central character Taji in his 
endless search through Mardi for the beautiful, mysterious Yillah. 
Accompanying this weird group on its peculiar itinerary, we grad- 
ually become aware that though the landscape and the names are 
new, the voyage and the journey are as old as Rabelais and 
Gargantua, Spenser and The Faerie Queen, Bunyan and Pilgrim’s 
Progress, or Swift and Gulliver’s Travels. And though Taji’s search 
for Yillah is thorough, it too has been made before—Menelaus 
sought Helen, Dante sought Beatrice, the medieval knight sought 
his lady, and the heroes of German romances sought their other- 
worldly women. The solid elements of the foundation of Melville’s 
structure in Mardi are allegory, satire, and romance. The quest 
for a symbolic ideal woman replaces the earlier quest for the 
symbolic uncontaminated island; but both quests fail, as they 
must in fulfillment of Melville’s theme. 


Melville’s next two books, Redburn (1849) and White Jacket 
(1850), are closely related in mood and form. Although one is 
not the narrative sequel to the other (as Omoo is to Typee), 
White Jacket is quite certainly the thematic sequel to Redburn: 
the moral question raised at the beginning of Redburn, concerning 
the isolation of the innocent in civilization, is not fully answered 
until the end of White Jacket, with the hero’s symbolic loss of his 
garment of purity and his acceptance of human society and its 
inevitable involvement with evil. The two books must be read 
jointly if Melville’s total meaning is to be comprehended. Redburn, 
as the full title says, consists of the “Sailor-boy Confessions and 
Reminiscences of the Son-of-a-Gentleman, in the Merchant Serv- 
ice’; White Jacket depicts the “World in a Man-of-War.” First 
on a merchant vessel, then on a Navy warship, Melville examines 
life at sea with the same sociological interest that he manifested 
when he examined life in the South Sea islands. But under Mel- 
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ville’s gaze the ship frequently becomes a microcosm of the world, 
meanings are multiplied, realism gives way to impassioned 
criticism, and the criticism passes from the ship to the world 
beyond—and to man. As the readers of Typee and Omoo recog- 
nized the familiar travel book, so the readers of Redburn and 
White Jacket recognized the familiar sea story, from such writers 
as Frederick Marryat and James Fenimore Cooper, and exemplified 
perhaps best in Richard Henry Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast. In this tradition, conveying information and _ leveling 
criticism were as vital as telling a good yarn. 


But if Melville wrote stories of the sea and criticisms of the 
world, he also dramatized the “confessions” of a sailor-boy. When 
Redburn dons his hunting jacket to make his first voyage, he 
experiences an initiation into the world and its ways that is not 
completed until, near the end of his joyage, White Jacket plunges 
into the sea and loses his ungainly garment. This ritual of initia- 
tion, ending in baptism, or immersion and resurrection, symboliz- 
ing acceptance—White Jacket’s of the world and the world’s of 
White Jacket—is as old as myth itself. The symbolism of the gar- 
ment is reminiscent of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus; but the trial of 
youth in the temptations of the world, his terrifying experiences 
with evil, and his final rebirth with deepened sympathies and 
greater human understanding are archetypal patterns spliced to- 
gether by Melville to trace out his own unique vision. 


It is, perhaps, the secret of the greatness of Melville’s next book, 
Moby Dick (1851), that it links the archetypal quest of the early 
works with the archetypal initiation of the later in the counter- 
poised characters of Ahab and Ishmael. Ahab’s pursuit of Moby 
Dick ending in destruction and death, and Ishmael’s initiation 
into the world ending in baptism and rebirth support Moby Dick’s 
structure with granite earth-centered foundations. In the super- 
structure that rises on these foundations the joists and beams come 
not from the novel but from tragedy and the epic. The Book of 
Job, Macbeth and King Lear, and Paradise Lost—and other such 
classic edifices—have supplied solid planks for this wondrous 
structure. True, much of the decoration or embellishment comes 
from whaling, its legend and its history, its science and mythology. 
But all this material, which memorializes an exhilarating and 
significant area of experience fast fading from man’s memory, 
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marks the book more as an epic than as a novel, to be properly 
placed not with Thackeray and Dickens but with Homer and 
Vergil. 

The closest work to a novel that Melville wrote was Pierre 
(1852), and he immediately obscured the tradition within which 
he seemed to be writing by adding the subtitle—or, The Ambigu- 
ities. Although this subtitle no doubt applies to the profoundly 
complex nature of the human psyche whose labyrinths Melville 
somewhat daringly explores, it seems also to characterize Melville’s 
attitude toward the novel form he has adopted—an attitude that 
ranges from high seriousness to mocking laughter. It is as though 
he is gleefully and naughtily mixing the ingredients of Shake- 
spearean tragedy and domestic romance, and then standing aside 
to observe the combustion. Readers of Pierre who have sat to 
ponder and to read again have caught glimpses of a submerged 
form lurking beneath the superficial, melodramatic, sentimental 
domestic tragedy—a form whose prototype finds expression in the 
story of Adam and Eve and the myth of the fortunate fall or in 
Dante’s Divine Comedy and the myth of the journey through the 
Inferno and Purgatory into Paradise. And moreover, beneath the 
somewhat trivial level of the domestic in Pierre out of which most 
of the action was created, yawns the abysm of the unconscious 
teeming with dark and sinister figures. These dimly sexual 
figures were Melville’s joke on those readers who wanted their 
pathos and sentimentality well mixed with righteousness and virtue 
—a private joke which Freud in our own time has made public. 





Even in his short pieces written in the early 1850’s Melville does 
not seem to place himself, as we might expect, in the development 
of the American short story alongside Irving and Hawthorne and 
Poe and Twain. Instead, Melville forges his form to fit his ma- 
terial, and rarely does he seem to repeat either substance or 
shape. Each short work appears unique and many of them are 
brilliant. From the series of sketches of the barren islands called 
“The Encantadas” to the symbolically paired and subtly horrible 
episodes, “Paradise of Bachelors and the Tartarus of Maids,” 
from the suspenseful and terror-filled “Benito Cereno” to the 
humorous yet deadly serious “Bartleby”—although all reflect a 
single informing vision, each is cut from an unusual, sometimes 
exotic but nearly always individual, pattern. 
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From the short tale Melville turned (in 1855) to history in his 
search for form. He found /srael Potter at hand and, by taking 
over the tale of historical adventure, was able to free his imagina- 
tion for metaphysical flight. But Melville’s form is far from mere 
historical narrative. In recreating Benjamin Franklin, John Paul 
Jones, and Ethan Allen and the exciting days of the American 
Revolution, Melville was not simply reviving the romance of the 
past. He was probing the national character and discovering the 
national genius, the national spirit—and the national weaknesses. 
And Melville did not miss the opportunity presented by the 
protagonist’s name to make his modern history suggest a time 
more distant. /srael Potter: His Fifty Years of Exile is filled with 
narrative and thematic parallels to the story of the Israelites, their 
wandering in the world and the wilderness, their trials, tribula- 
tions, and prolonged sufferings. Melville’s history turns out to be 
more ancient than at first appears. 

In The Confidence-Man (1857), his final prose work for some 
thirty years, Melville abandoned history and domestic romance, 
tragedy and epic, and turned to legend and folklore, allegory and 
comedy. Within the text Melville speaks of moving from the 
“comedy of thought” to the “comedy of action.” And the hero— 
the confidence man who assumes the various guises—is drawn 
to comic scale. Far below Taji, Ahab, and even Pierre in the 
scope of his character and actions, the confidence-man is reduced 
to minor mischief and petty racketeering. The joke, of course, is 
that the confidence-man is the Devil and that he deals in the 
Devil’s devious and deceptive ways. Satan can sail on a small 
steamboat called the Fidéle down the Mississippi as well as reign 
in a magnificent Miltonic hell. And as the cosmopolitan confidence- 
man, he can even assume the outlandish garb of that American 
provincial, Uncle Sam. As he gulls victim after victim in a dream- 
like voyage down the great brown continental river, we become 
aware that the drama we are witnessing is nearest kin not to the 
humorous novels of Sterne or Dickens but to the allegorical 
comedy of The Ship of Fools or The Canterbury Tales. 

It is perhaps not sheer speculation to say that the “long twi- 
light of silence” that followed The Confidence-Man in Melville’s 
career was in large measure caused by his exhaustion of the pos- 
sible forms (that is, the forms of prose) available to his imagina- 
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tion. He clearly never looked upon himself as a novelist repeatedly 
turning out “novels.” It is more likely that he thought of himself 
simply as a writer trying his hand at a variety of literary forms 
ranging widely over the entire western literary tradition. 


Even during this thirty-year twilight period the silence was 
repeatedly broken, although the sound reached fewer and fewer 
ears. In his ceaseless experimentation with form Melville turned 
from prose to poetry, at first lyric in nature and topical in content 
(particularly during the Civil War) and later nostalgic and 
reminiscent in quality. Three volumes of poetry were published 
during his lifetime (Battle-Pieces and Aspects of the War, 1866; 
John Marr and Other Sailors, 1888; and Timoleon, 1891); and 
a number of manuscript poems have been published since his death. 
Melville’s most ambitious poetic venture, however, was a long, 
four-part narrative-philosophical poem in rhymed, iambic tetra- 
meter—Clarel: a Poem and Pilgrimage in the Holy Land (1876). 
Melville’s pilgrims journey from Jerusalem across deserts and 
mountains, to Bethlehem; but, as Melville points out, his pilgrims 
bear certain similarities in motive, character, and aspiration, to 
the pilgrims of an earlier time who were headed toward Canter- 
bury. Clarel, filled with Old and New Testament materials, is 
indeed a far remove from the dominant literary form of Melville’s 
day—the realistic novel. 


And so, too, is Melville’s final work in prose, Billy Budd, 
Foretopman, finished by Melville in 1891 but not published until 
many years after his death. Superficially Billy Budd is made up 
of historical sea-materials. But the subtitle—An Inside Narrative 
—suggests a form beneath or beyond the surface. Like Clarel, 
Billy Budd’s real form is ancient and archetypal and involves noth- 
ing less than that crucial cohesive force that renders possible the 
concept of a unified western tradition—the Christ story. To discuss 
Billy Budd and its shape, we turn for examples not to Twain or 
Howells or Hardy, but to the story of Christ’s Crucifixion. But 
Billy Budd is no mere retelling of the tale in modern dress. Here, 
as in all of his :previous work, Melville is reiterating his basic 
theme of the tragic, but nevertheless compelling, human necessity 
to abide by earthly rather than heavenly laws. It is Melville’s 
intellectual daring that draws him to the Christ story itself to 
explore and question the Christian ethic. 
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IV 
THE CREATION OF MyTH 


In discussing the form of James Joyce’s Ulysses, T. S. Eliot 
has defined the “mythical method” as consisting of “manipulating 
a continuous parallel between contemporaneity and antiquity” in 
order to give significance to “the immense panorama of futility 
and anarchy which is contemporary history.”* In thus rationalizing 
the use of the traditional or inherited mythology, Eliot was touch- 
ing on a problem which every modern author has had to confront. 
Eliot himself followed the Joyce of Ulysses, but turned more and 
more to the Christian rather than to the pagan past. Joyce, in 
Finnegans Wake, finally found a modern myth in the Jungian 
collective unconscious that provided him a rationale for the 
synthesis of all myth of all time and place. W. B. Yeats departed 
the crumbling edifices of belief to enter mythic towers created out 
of only poetically believed mystic philosophies. 

Melville anticipated all these writers with their sense of spiritual 
abandonment in an age of confusion and chaos. Melville knew the 
agony of the loss of faith, the loss of belief. He too sought earnestly 
for a cultural frame that would impose some meaning on the human 
drama. As a writer, he felt acutely the need to find or create an 
ordered system with values pertinent to the plight of man. Indeed, 
Melville’s quest for form was in reality just such a search for 
order. In the long span of Melville’s career we may note with 
some awe four massive attempts to create a personal or a modern 
myth out of materials either virgin or largely ignored. 

The first of these attempts is the magnificent failure, Mardi. 
Melville’s youthful experiences in the South Sea islands presented 
him with a vast, unexplored body of myth unavailable to most 
western writers. After dealing with his experiences on the 
obstensible travel-book level, Melville marshalled his resources 
and energies for the imaginative exploitation of those experiences 
on the highest level of art. If he did not grasp the level for 
which he reached, we cannot but admire the fullness of his reach. 
The attempt becomes all the more impressive when we realize 
that the Polynesian mythology itself was a kind of chaos which 


“This passage from Eliot is made the basis for much of Elizabeth Drew’s 
criticism in T. S. Eliot: The Design of His Poetry (New York, 1950). 
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Melville had to bring to order by synthesis and invention. And 
this creation was to serve no mere end in itself{—a merely romantic 
romance—but to be a means by which something significant might 
be said about the universe, the world, and the state of man. 


In Mardi, Melville made a frontal attack on his problem. He 
tried to create, or to bring to order, a vast mythology almost 
infinite in its ramifications—and all of it unfamiliar to his readers. 
Such an attempt, he must have sensed, was sure to fail. In the 
frail craft bearing the demi-god Taji about the shores of Mardi’s 
mythical islands, Melville placed his god-commentators: Braid- 
Beard the historian, Babbalanja the philosopher, and Yoomy the 
poet. To give the journey some sense of purpose Melville turned 
it into a quest for the blonde goddess, Yillah, symbol of the ideal, 
a quest repeatedly interrupted by the dark goddess, Hautia, symbol 
of human wickedness. Through the voices of his gods, Melville 
was able to carry on a dialogue about man and the universe. But 
he made his mythology serve his purpose perhaps too well. The 
failure of Mardi consists in the weakness of the mythological frame 
under the heavy weight of the philosophical speculation. Vast and 
substantial as it is, the mythic frame collapses under such pon- 
derous pressure. But the collapse does not detract markedly from 
the magnificence of Melville’s mythic imagination in Mardi. 





In Moby Dick Melville had the impertinence to attempt the 
creation of a modern mythology out of the facts and legends of 
whales and whaling—and he had the brazen effrontery to succeed. 
Readers have long wondered about the relevance of those “Ex- 
tracts” from the world’s literature which stand at the front of 
Moby Dick. Whatever their intrinsic value, they serve in their 
position to remind the reader that whales, like gods, have an 
ancient and honorable lineage. At the beginning stands Genesis: 
“And God created great whales.” The epic of Moby Dick may be 
without gods, but it has its whales—which serve the old function 
of the gods. Once we understand Melville’s intention of evoking 
whales and their lore on an epic scale, we may more readily 
comprehend those recurrent “digressions” on the history, the 
anatomy, the sex and sociology of whales. If the characters and 
events of Moby Dick seem larger than life, if we feel that some- 
how the action—this old man chasing a whale—affects the funda- 
mental structure of the universe, we must credit not whaling as 
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in reality it was but whaling as transfigured by the myth-making 
power of Melville. 

Unlike his attempt in Mardi, in Moby Dick Melville did not 
create his myth out of materials entirely foreign to his readers’ 
imaginations. The world of whaling was known, though only 
vaguely, by nineteenth-century Americans. But there was still the 
problem of dispelling the vagueness, a problem which Melville 
solved by including all this “extraneous” material about whaling. 
The artistic miracle of Moby Dick consists in the genuine fusion 
of whaling-realism and whaling-mythology, the one serving as 
substantial support to the other. Moby Dick is an imaginary whale 
in a real ocean. If the mythic frame collapsed in Mardi, it sur- 
vived admirably in Moby Dick. The white whale-god not only 
survives the crash with the Pequod, but floats serenely on, his 
meanings—and enigmas—intact. 

After Moby Dick, what? Clearly Melville had spent his energies 
and exhausted his imagination on a book that, like Mardi, de- 
creased rather than enhanced his fame. It was not until some 
six years later that he was willing again to delve into new and 
native materials deep enough to discover and dramatize funda- 
mental patterns and basic truths of the human situation. Although 
The Confidence-Man is by no means of the same order of 
magnitude as Moby Dick, it nevertheless is a product of Melville’s 
magical power in transmuting common clay into the fine china 
of art. If in Moby Dick Melville changed the materials of whaling 
into the materials of an epic, in The Confidence-Man he trans- 
formed the materials of folklore into the materials of an allegory. 
And his ingenuity is manifest in his preserving the native humor 
of the original frontier materials in the process of transmutation. 
As we observe the folk on the Fidéle gliding down the treacherous 
muddy Mississippi and as we listen to their lore, gradually we 
become aware that we are witnessing not just a frontier or Amer- 
ican story or, indeed, a drama of merely human conflict, but a 
cosmic drama, however diminutive, involving gods and devils, how- 
ever outlandishly disguised. 

The confidence-man himself assumes a series of guises on the 
journey. First, he is a deaf-mute promoting Biblical charity ; then, 
a Negro cripple begging for coins. He turns up next in mourning, 
soliciting aid, and again as a representative of various charitable 
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organizations. Still later he appears as a businessman, promoting 
investments; as a herb doctor with miraculous medicine; as a 
philosopher of optimism and faith; and, finally, as a cosmopolitan, 
a man of sophisticated manner and smooth talk. These characters 
were as familiar to the nineteenth-century American as the South 
Sea I'slands were remote. They were as near as the whalemen were 
distant. 

If Melville had done no more than create this series of indi- 
viduals, he would have written merely another piece of frontier 
humor. But these characters are all created into one—the con- 
fidence-man. And the confidence-man was born of the mythical 
method Melville discovered for rendering evil human, familiar, 
even intimate. 

Melville’s supreme efforts were always followed by embarrassing 
silences. Mardi, Moby Dick, and then The Confidence-Man, each 
in its solid way, dropped quietly into oblivion. And Melville, when 
he was mentioned at all, was still referred to as the author of 
Typee—the man who had lived among the cannibals. It is no 
mystery, then, that in his last great effort at myth-making Mel- 
ville did not even bother to publish the results. There is a vital 
difference, too, between Billy Budd and its three mythic pred- 
ecessors. Melville did not attempt in his last novel, this Benjamin 
of his old age, to create myth out of the raw materials of his 
experience. Instead, he gave to fragments of remembered ex- 
perience a historical setting, and he gave the historical setting a 
mythic frame. There is perhaps some irony in this return by 
Melville to the very Christian materials whose unavailability in 
an age of religious disillusion had sent him forth on his search 
for form at the very beginning of his writing career some forty 
years before. 

The final irony is not, however, in Melville’s act but in the 
reader’s hasty assumption. Because the mythic frame of the 
Crucifixion and the Ascension is so closely imposed on the story 
of the betrayal and hanging of the innocent Billy Budd, readers 
have too quickly asserted that this final work is Melville’s return 
to conventional Christian faith. They have missed the complex 
qualifications and subtle dissents operative throughout the story. 
Indeed, Melville turns to the Christian myth in Billy Budd not to 
revitalize and reaffirm it, but, with some poignant sorrow, to 
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demonstrate its weakness and final inefficacy. Although Melville 
did not in this story, as he did in the others, actually create myth 
out of the materials of his experience, his achievement was no 
less impressive. In Billy Budd Melville made the old myth serve 
as the basic materials for its very denial and rejection. Clearly such 
use of myth marks not a beginning but an end of a tradition. 

If in his search Melville did not invent a form which he could 
pass on to posterity inviolate, he still must be given credit for 
the very highest powers of inventive genius. He was not content 
to accept without question the dominant form of his day—the 
novel. Instead, he adopted the outward shape but constantly pushed 
beyond the apparent limits. There is hardly a kind of literature 
that he did not sample or assimilate: travel book, sea yarn, 
sociological study, philosophical tract, allegory, epic, domestic or 
historical romance, tragedy or comedy. Moreover, he expanded the 
horizons of art when he explored new worlds in search of mean- 
ingful, usable myth—the world of the South Sea islands, the world 
of whaling, the world of frontier folklore and humor. Both as heir 
and master of the old, and as explorer and discoverer of the new, 
Melville must be granted a shaping imagination of the very first 
rank. If our definitions do not allow him this rank, we must 
rewrite our definitions. It will not be the first time that genius has 
compelled criticism to look to its terms. 


THE ROMANTIC TRADITION: 
WORDSWORTH AND T. S. ELIOT* 


JAMES BENZIGER 
Department of English 
Southern Illinois University 


I 


N THE development of English literature two great poetic 

revolutionists stand at the beginnings of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, William Wordsworth and T. S. Eliot. No 
serious student of either can properly neglect the comparative study 
of the other. The Prelude and the Four Quartets, and the other 
poems related to them, comment upon each other. This fact may 
not altogether have escaped notice, but it is significant enough to 
bear reiteration. The poems comment both by their similarities and 
by their differences. The principal resemblances will be noted 
broadly, ignoring for the moment nuances and distinctions, inter- 
esting though these are. 

I should like to mention first what may be ultimately the pro- 
foundest resemblance. Both Wordsworth and Eliot are seriously 
concerned with the ecstatic moments offered to or by the imagina- 
tion. In The Prelude and elsewhere Wordsworth celebrates those 
occasions when his spirit receives “gleams as from the flashing 
of a shield,” gleams which seem to pierce through from beyond the 
usual limits of consciousness. The Vale of Grasmere, according to 
a preliminary draft of The Recluse, supplies “an image of Eternity 
and God.” So Eliot finds that comparable occasions embody to the 
imagination some hints of eternity: in “Marina” they are a “grace 
dissolved in place”; in “The Dry Salvages” they are moments 
“in and out of time,” they are analogues of, perhaps even aspects 
of, the Christian Incarnation: 


The hint half guessed, the gift half understood, is 
Incarnation 

Here the impossible union 

Of spheres of existence is actual, 


*The author plans to include the ideas in this essay in a book, Images of 
Eternity: Studies in Poetry and Religion from Wordsworth to Eliot, to be 
published by the Southern Illinois University Press. 
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Here the past and future 
Are conquered, and reconciled. 


Sir Cecil Bowra in the introductory essay to The Romantic 
Imagination has noted what may be generally designated as the 
Platonic element in Romantic aesthetic. Speaking of the Romantic 
poets, he says, 


Each was confident that the imagination was his most 
precious possession but that it was somehow concerned 
with a supernatural order. . . . They were convinced 
that, though visible things are the instruments by which 
we find this reality, they are not everything and have 
indeed little significance unless they are related to some 
embracing and sustaining power. 


Thus it would appear that fate had in store a pleasant irony: Eliot, 
who particularly as a young man was powerfully instrumental in 
bringing the Romantics into critical disfavor, was destined in due 
time to resemble the Romantics in a most important respect. So 
fundamental is the particular aspect of Romantic faith or will- 
to-faith which Bowra speaks of that one might almost say that 
Eliot resembles his predecessors precisely at their most Romantic 
point. A perceptive reader might have foreseen this fact when he 
noted the intense nostalgia of those evocative quotations that Eliot 
early made use of, his yearning for “ces voix d’enfants chantant 
dans la coupole.” 

Middleton Murry in The Mystery of Keats speaks of Words- 
worth’s attempt to create a religion “de novo,” beginning with the 
very elements of his own immediate experience. It is with similar 
elements that Eliot must come to terms: in “Ash Wednesday” 
and the Four Quartets he seeks to reconcile them and even com- 
bine them with the traditional religion to which, like Wordsworth, 
he increasingly attaches himself. 

Both poets, in short, despite their growing allegiance to Revela- 
tion in the orthodox sense (stronger presumably in the case of 
Eliot) cling to a faith in a revelatory power of ordinary ex- 
perience. Both even add the same provisos: experience reveals 
when it is received with what Eliot terms “utter simplicity” and 
with what Wordsworth describes as the “heart that watches and 
receives”; it reveals if innocence is not corrupted by the “getting 
and spending” denounced in one of Wordsworth’s most eloquent 
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sonnets, or by the vanity, self-satisfaction, and torpor which Eliot, 
in “Marina,” sees as the real enemies of spiritual redemption 
(though he had feared for a time that the haunting beauty which 
attaches us to the mortal world might be an enemy). When we 
have this simplicity, when as Wordsworth says we are not “for- 
ever seeking,” then according to the end of “Little Gidding,” we 
catch the intimation, 


Not known, because not looked for 
But heard, half-heard, in the stillness 
Between two waves of the sea. 
Quick now, here, now, always— 


This then is the final resemblance. But other resemblances, some 
of which might be termed preliminary, are related to this final 
resemblance. If this fact is recognized, both poets will be better 
understood. Already a quarter of a century ago Eliot noted the 
close relationship between the different aspects of Wordsworth’s 
genius. Speaking of Wordsworth and Coleridge, he said that in 
them we find “‘not merely a variety of interests, even of pas- 
sionate interests ; it is all one passion expressed through them all: 
poetry was for them the expression of unified interests.” This 
critical dictum applies equally well to Eliot himself: for him also 
what might, perhaps misleadingly, be regarded as major and minor 
interests are really but aspects of one passion. 

The first “minor” interest these two poets share is their pre- 
occupation with diction, the innovations in style for which both 
in their early careers were notorious. Wordsworth wished to sweep 
away the artificially decorative style of the eighteenth century: he 
sought an idiom more simple, more natural, more pure. So for 
Eliot, at the dawn of another era, all Tennysonian vestiges, all 
Swinburnian poeticisms, all adventitious prettiness, had to go. 
(Eliot and his expositors have generally recognized this sim- 
ilarity.) For Eliot, in fact, even more had to go—much of the 
explicit intellectual framework, many expressed connections be- 
tween one feeling and another such as had traditionally been nec- 
essary to make poetry intelligible. These last, to some extent, are 
inevitably patterns imposed after the fact; by means of them the 
poet’s experiences, his feelings, lose freshness and immediacy ; 
they are in danger of becoming as stale and secondhand as most 
of the eighteenth-century observations on the natural world seemed 
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to Wordsworth. In sum, if simple experience immediately and 
simply received could speak with such portent as Wordsworth 
and Eliot felt it could, nothing must be allowed to interfere with 
this immediacy; if the imagination could catch glimpses of some 
eternity ever and again intersecting the world of time and space, 
then the language of the imagination must be swept as clean as 
the holy of holies. (Of course, Eliot’s concern with poetic style 
antedates by many years his avowal of faith, but both these facts 
evince the same “radical” temperament, the insistence upon break- 
ing through secondhand apprehensions current at the time and 
getting to the roots of things. For one in Eliot’s situation to have 
returned to conservative religion was quite as revolutionary a step 
as to create a new style.) 

But the realistic conscience of Wordsworth and Eliot in the 
matter of style was but the outer accompaniment of the realist’s 
conscience generally. Much of Eliot’s early poetry is an unblinking 
confronting of the fact that most moments of human life seem quite 
the opposite of a “grace dissolved in place”; some of the short 
poems and the vivid vignettes in The Wasteland exemplify precisely 
that “dreary intercourse of daily life’ which Wordsworth in the 
Tintern Abbey “Lines” sees as constituting the barrier that 
imaginative vision must pierce. Except in this phrase and a few 
others Wordsworth does not evoke quite the same sort of day- 
to-day barrenness and hollowness that Eliot does; his poetry con- 
fronts other evils of life. “Guilt and Sorrow” is not deemed suc- 
cessful artistically, and it is little read except by specialists; yet, 
as Eliot acknowledges, the “social passion” found here is very 
much an integral part of Wordsworth as a whole. Wordsworth 
then proceeds to contemplate something that is not exactly a social 
evil: in frequent and powerful studies of old men and women as 
they drag out their lives to the verge of the grave he confronts 
the fact of death—that fact which Shelley at times regarded as the 
“unmedicable evil,” the ultimate injustice inflicted by the cosmos 
itself, for which not even the social millenium could altogether 
supply a remedy. Finally, in the Solitary of The Excursion he 
depicts a spiritual torpor not identical with but comparable to that 
in Eliot’s Wasteland. 

The particular quality which Wordsworth’s and Eliot’s percep- 
tions of evil have in common may be further brought out by con- 
trast with the sensibility of a poet like Wallace Stevens or, to a 
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much lesser extent, Keats. Stevens, somewhat in the tradition of 
art for art’s sake, seeks a remedy for life’s barrenness in a refine- 
ment of pure aesthetic creativity. Admittedly to both Wordsworth 
and Eliot some of the “burden of the mystery” was the mere 
ugliness of life, but both poets show from the very beginning 
something of the quality of the old prophets: they criticize life as 
moralists, not just as aesthetes ; they summon the world to repent- 
ance; and soon they summon themselves to repentance. In the 
midst of this repentance Wordsworth seeks refuge in “Duty” 
from the evils of too much self-will, and Eliot turns to “observance” 
and “discipline.” Both likewise turn to the Anglican Establish- 
ment and value increasingly the particular discipline supplied man- 
kind by a conservative social order. 

Yet Yeats has remarked that “Repentance keeps the heart im- 
pure”; and a little further on in the same poem, “Sun and Stream 
at Glendalough,” Yeats speaks of very much the same sort of 
ecstatic vision that is found in Wordsworth and Eliot: 


What motion of the sun or stream 

Or eyelid shot the gleam 

That pierced my body through? 

What made me live like those that seem 
Self-born, born anew? 


Wordsworth and Eliot would not say that repentance makes the 
heart impure, but they recognize that it mars an essential simplicity 
and divides man from a part of himself. Yeats sought to do away 
with such a division, to eliminate the tension, by banning repent- 
ance, by cultivating a pure naturalism. Wordsworth and Eliot 
sought merely a relaxation, a temporary modus vivendi by which 
the temporal and the eternal could work together. Though with 
the passage of years they move towards the orthodox reliance on 
some supernatural Redemption, they still seek to preserve in the 
dryness of midde age, amid the abstraction of too intellectual or 
too otherworldly a view of life, some of the natural vigor of youth. 

Eliot seeks to preserve this wholeness in “Ash Wednesday.” 
“Suffer me not to-be separated,” he prays, for as he seeks to 
turn his mind to heavenly things, his heart “stiffens and rejoices” 
at the memory of the beauty of this earth; the weak “spirit” 


quickens to rebel 
For the bent golden-rod and the lost sea smell. 
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In “Marina” and the Four Quartets Eliot is in the process of 
deciding that he need not in fact be separated: he preserves his 
unity by accepting in effect the Platonic hypothesis that the 
evocative power of beauty, as he suggests in his essay on Dante, 
is the “attraction towards God.” In Shelley a somewhat different 
division often arises, between his faith in the idealizing imagina- 
tion and the critical intellect which tells him that his imaginings 
may be only the phantoms of desire. But at other times he does 
not interpret in quite so thoroughgoing and destructive a sense 
Demogorgon’s statement that the deepest truth is “imageless” ; 
then imagination may heal the division as when, for example, the 
entire landscape seen from the Euganean Hills and his own 
spirit also 


Interpenetrated lie 
By the glory of the sky. 


On such occasions the unity and radiance towards which he aspires 
appear to be something more than mere ideas which have received 
no imaginative substance from anything outside his own mind. 
And so Eliot will deny the imagination its proper right, which 
is to fill with some life and substance the “empty forms between 
the ivory gates.” To keep his spiritual wholeness Eliot nurtures 
his latter years on the vivid memories of his youth. Sometimes, as 
in “Marina,” these are of his summer in New England: 


What seas what shores what grey rocks and what 
islands 

What water lapping the bow 

And scent of pine and woodthrush singing through 
the fog 

What images return. 


He recalls children themselves, for whom perhaps both the world 
of nature and the world of man seemed closer to some divine 
goodness, less in need of redemption : 


Whispers and small laughter between leaves and 
hurrying feet 
Under sleep, where all water meet. 


In the Four Quartets the same sustaining of the present by the 
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past is everywhere apparent, the same faith that the natural world, 
perceived with the proper humility, can to some extent work 
with rather than against the dogmas of religion. 

In prose Eliot has recently affirmed much the same faith in a 
maturity that has not become separated from youth. Speaking of 
Yeats, he says, “The interesting feelings of age are not just dif- 
ferent feelings; they are feelings into which the feelings of youth 
are integrated.” 

So Wordsworth, sternly dedicating himself to “Duty,” still 
expresses some respect for the “genial sense of youth,” for the days 


When love is an unerring light 
And joy its own security. 


And in the famous “Ode” and in the lines prefaced to it, he hopes 
that he will always preserve his wholeness of being, that he will 
never be cut off from his early vision and his early strength: 


And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


(Occasionally one still comes across statements by writers who ap- 
parently suppose that natural piety in this instance means primarily 
devotion to landscape instead of the reverence of an adult for his 
own childhood.) Like Eliot, Wordsworth seeks to strengthen the 
bond with the past by means of images which have a remarkable 
power to return, which may even gain upon their return a 
poignancy they perhaps did not have upon first encounter. He goes 
even further than Eliot when, in one passage in The Prelude, he 
explicitly interprets the power of buried images to come back 
from the past as a suggestion of the soul’s immortality: 


How life pervades the undecaying mind, 
How the immortal soul with God-like power, 
Informs, creates, and thaws the deepest sleep 
That time can lay upon her. (IV, 165-168.) 


II 


Such then are some of the most notable resemblances between 
these two great poetic innovators and conservers. Some readers 
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may prefer those insights suggested by the differences between 
Wordsworth and Eliot. Only a few pertinent differences will be 
glanced at here. 


Two differences have to do with the varying modes of repentance 
in the two poets. In “Ash Wednesday” Eliot is not troubled by 
any fading of the world’s enchantment; quite the contrary, the 
enchantment seems as strong as ever and his fear is that he 
ought not to be so enchained by it, because “place is only place.” 
But any fear that Wordsworth may have had that his early love 
of natural beauty might be a form of idolatry is obliterated in the 
minds of most readers by those powerful passages regretting so 
passionately that the early vision and raptures are fading. Though 
Wordsworth believed that he was rediscovering for himself the 
values of traditional religion, his poetry at times suggests that 
he did become tragically “separated” and that what he later dis- 
covered never quite compensated for what he had lost. My observa- 
tion is, of course, a commonplace. 

Again, those poems in which Wordsworth is beating his own 
breast, on whatever account, do not abide in many memories as 
strongly as those other poems, a little rhetorical and lecturing, in 
which he is calling upon the world to repent of sins in which he 
himself is not immediately involved. Any judgments a critic may 
be inclined to make from such facts, judgments of the man as 
well as of the art, are delicate and perhaps presumptuous; yet 
the thought inevitably suggests itself that if, as sometimes appears, 
Wordsworth found less deep satisfaction in Christianity than Eliot 
appears to have found, this may be because he sought less, be- 
cause he personally never felt so strongly the need for Redemp- 
tion in the traditional sense. Something stubborn in Wordsworth’s 
nature—call it pride or self-sufficiency or independence—continued 
to the end; in his poetry passages expressing what has usually 
been regarded as the Christian temper alternate with passages 
more suggestive of Stoicism. (He is, of course, not the first to 
have blended the two.) This again is a familiar enough observation. 


It has been noted that Wordsworth in later years uses more 
imagery derived from art, especially architecture and painting ; 
even his beloved landscapes at time become a little more like 
architecture and lose something of their mysterious inner life. 
Eliot reverses this movement. His early poems make the most 
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striking use of art, especially in the quotations from other poets; 
the habit of quoting phrases persists, but with the passage of 
years, as he draws closer to religion, his poetry is filled with 
phrases of his own that directly evoke the life and beauty of the 
natural world. Some orthodox Christian critics have been distrust- 
ful of what they regard as Wordsworth’s early pantheism. But 
even from an orthodox point of view an important value is later 
lost. Eliot is thoroughly traditional when he suggests that In- 
carnation is not a mere fact that happened two thousand years 
ago, but is a penetration that continues: Quick now, here, now, 
always. ... Wordsworth, always largely dependent on visual images, 
impression, in later years becomes increasingly so in his images of 
art and nature. Now visual images, for all their distinctness, never 
suggest such immediate contact as odors or sounds. In Eliot the 
hauntingly beautiful images are most frequently non-visual: the 
“woodthrush calling through the fog,” the whispers and laughter 
between leaves, the “wild thyme unseen.” Hence, in part, the 
intensification of a striking difference: exaggerating it slightly, 
one might say that in the later poetry of Wordsworth certain 
religious doctrines are contemplated; in the poetry of Eliot they 
are lived. 


When Eliot was writing of Wordsworth twenty-five years ago, 
when he approved of the earlier poet’s revolution in diction and 
his social passion, when he recognized the undivided wholeness of 
his concerns, and when, acceding to the traditional judgment, he 
credited him with a “profound spiritual revival, an influence which 
communicated itself rather to Pusey and Newman, to Ruskin, 
and to the great humanitarians, than to the accredited poets of the 
next age”—he nonetheless went on a few pages later to place 
Wordsworth with Shelley among “the great heretics of all time.” 
Eliot may have had in mind the fact that some of Wordsworth’s 
poetry gives the impression that he views nature as itself divine 
rather than as a manifestation of the divine, an impression that 
Eliot himself never gives. The other differences here noted, which 
may in part be related to this one difference, suggest further rea- 
sons for the final disagreement between these radical Romantics. 

Yet the basic resemblance persists. Recently Eliot has written 
of the naturalism of Kipling’s Sussex stories: “It is not a Christian 
vision, but it is at least a pagan vision—the contradiction of the 
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materialistic view: it is the insight into a harmony with nature 
which must be re-established if the truly Christian imagination is 
to be recovered by Christians.’ One thinks immediately and specif- 
ically of the ending of one of Wordsworth’s most powerful sonnets : 


Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I’, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


But these lines do not stand by themselves. They are in fact 
central to the proper understanding of Wordsworth’s entire poetic 
career. He felt that any conditions, intellectual, moral, or economic, 
which weakened man’s instinctive religious attitude towards nature 
were—to use Eliot’s imagery—making men hollow indeed, turning 
their land into a wasteland. And he came, within the course of 
a decade or so, to Eliot’s conviction that without some under- 
pinning from this instinctive, natural religion, Christianity itself 
would be hollow, the “ivory gates” would show nothing but 
“empty forms.” 
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L- IS customary to present Candide as the result of Voltaire’s 
reaction to Leibniz and Pope, or to the Lisbon earthquake, the 
Seven Years War, his unfortunate experience at Potzdam, the 
philosophy of optimism, or to his growing pessimism as he delved 
further into the horrors of history. It is indeed not unusual to 
present these incidents as “causes,” sometimes stressing one of 
the events over another, sometimes accumulating one upon the 
other to produce the effect of total exasperation. Thus Voltaire’s 
reactions would seem more important than his actions, his in- 
centives more important than his creative power, and his despair 
a greater source of creation than his intellect. With these explana- 
tions I have no quarrel; indeed, I myself have given them upon 
many an occasion as “causes” of the work. However, to assert 
that he was led to compose his conte because of his dissatisfaction 
with Leibniz and Pope, his distrust of optimism, his personal 
fright at the earthquake, his anger at Frederick, or because of any 
other emotional imbalance does not explain in any relevant way 
either the origin and genesis of the work or its worth and meaning. 


None of these so-called “causes” can be formulated in a clear-cut 
statement. If one asserts, for instance, that Candide is the result 
of Voltaire’s rejection of Leibniz, or Pope, or optimism, the state- 
ment insofar as it affects the meaning of the conte is practically 
meaningless. Besides, it is not true. Until Voltaire wrote Candide, 
he accepted as much of Leibniz as he rejected. After Candide, he 
appears to have the same attitude. As a matter of fact, his reaction 
to Leibniz is at first mildly enthusiastic. From there he passes to 
modified imitation, to cautious discussion of points, to rejection 
of this and acceptance of that, to violent and witty onslaught, to 
more reasonable ‘reactions. His attitudes toward Pope, toward 
the philosophy of optimism follow very much the same lines: 
moderate enthusiasm, modified acceptance, more critical examina- 
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tion, violent rejection, more reasonable acceptance. In this shifting 
critical attitude (which is none other than the normal rationalist 
approach) we have difficulty in clearly defining the cause, being 
reduced to explaining the “why” and the “how.” 

This difficulty of definition and the resultant quandary are 
probably most obvious in Voltaire’s optimist-pessimist fluctuations. 
It is very difficult (or should I say all too easy?) to assign him 
either of these attitudes. If we wish to prove him a pessimist, we 
may find in his works an abundance of material to do so and to 
establish forever his place among the pessimists: the Mémoires, 
for instance, or his Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne, or his 
correspondence, which overflows with pessimistic observations. 
But the opposite is equally true. If we wish to prove his funda- 
mental optimism, there is no lack of material to do so and to 
establish him forever among the naive optimists: the 25th Lettre 
philosophique, the Mondain, the Discours en vers, and especially 
his correspondence overflowing with optimistic observations. 

It is notorious, for instance, that Voltaire in the contes is 
optimistic and pessimistic in turn. Le Monde comme il va sets the 
tone, but the same mixture of optimism-pessimism exists in all 
of them. What surprises at first is that his histories also disclose 
both tones: the facts seem to drive towards pessimism, sometimes 
even to cynicism, but the conclusions he draws from horrible events 
are rather optimistic. This is particularly manifest in the final 
chapters of either his Siécle de Louis XIV or his Essai sur les 
maurs. This observation is especially disturbing, because the 
pessimistic trend of Voltaire’s historical studies has always been 
considered one of the “causes” of Candide. Obviously, if the trend 
is not there, Candide loses a “cause.” 

In some respects, these historical statements might actually 
impair our understanding of the work, either because of their 
irrelevance, their generality, or the exaggerated importance we 
give them. It is conceivable that all these incidents played some 
part in releasing Candide without being in the least important 
in its inception. Taken together, they could have been episodes in 
the confection of the work, or even mere examples justifying 
Voltaire’s “position.” Though they are certainly parts of a “situa- 
tion” which offered a frame of reference for his “plaisanterie,” their 
“pre-established harmony” is by no means evident. Further, it is 
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questionable that they would have operated so effectively had there 
not been some inherent weakness in Voltaire’s structural founda- 
tions. I shall attempt to analyze this “situation” and seek out this 
weakness. 


I 


The situation comprises two fundamental factors. Leibniz, Pope, 
and the philosophy of optimism are only a part of a much greater 
complex which involves the rise of modern science on the one 
hand and the doctrine of Progress on the other. The latter indeed 
took its origin in the elation of man over his scientific advance. 
Fired by his new discoveries, eighteenth-century man came to 
believe in the unity of knowledge, the utility of truth, the eudae- 
monic value of science; he was easily persuaded that human 
institutions are modifiable for man’s comfort and enjoyment and 
that human nature is molded by institutions ; he was convinced that 
knowledge is a source of power and he therefore assumed more 
and more responsibility for his human lot. Progress, equated as 
happiness, was possible, but possible only through knowledge, 
that is to say science. 

This conviction, which even in the twentieth century we have 
not renounced, was perhaps best expressed by D’Alembert in the 
Preliminary Discourse of the Encyclopédie: “It suffices that we 
should find,” wrote D’Alembert, “real advantage in certain knowl- 
edge, where at first we had not suspected any, to feel justified in 
regarding all research springing from pure curiosity, as being 
useful to us some day. That is the origin and the cause of the 
progress in the study of that vast science, called in general ‘La 
Physique,’ or study of nature which comprises so many different 
branches.” 

However, the mere statement that knowledge can be useful and 
that its constant increase assures progress was not sufficient to 
the man of the Enlightenment. He had, just like ourselves today, 
to devise ways of making it useful. This was not an easy task, 
seeing that there might be much divergence of opinion regarding 
the concept of utility. There had always been a confusion among 
the true, the beautiful, and the useful. The difficulty was apparent 
in one simple question: Is virtue useful? Thus a problem of 
natural science became at once a problem of morality. 
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But the science of morality presented also its difficulties. 
D’Alembert pointed out in the same article that science cannot 
achieve its end unless we more fully understand ourselves. He 
concludes, though, that what we call “nous” is a being formed 
of two principles different in nature, really united; that there is 
between the movements of the one and the affections of the other 
a correspondence which we can neither suppress nor change, and 
which keeps both principles in subjection. This very subjection is 
proof of the existence of a Higher Power. His existence is proved 
by our “sentiment intérieur” as well as by the “consentement 
général,” as well as by the “évidence de la nature.” Thus the 
problem of morality leads straight to the problem of metaphysics. 
As D’Alembert concluded: “It is clear that the purely intellectual 
notions of vice and virtue, the principle and the necessity of laws, 
the spirituality of the soul, the existence of God and our duties 
toward Him, in a word the truths which are most readily needed 
and most indispensable are the fruit of the first ideas occasioned 
by our sensations.” Science, morality, metaphysics, and religion 
have an inner relationship; or, rather, all are but parts of that 
all-embracing science we call knowledge. 

This, however, was only one side of the picture. The new 
scientific discoveries produced a “condition” which called into 
question former beliefs and reactivated former troublesome prob- 
lems. Scientists showed no intention of wanting to upset religious 
convictions. There nonetheless arose occasions when the meta- 
physical assumptions of Christianity were contradicted by the 
physical facts. It became only too apparent that a readjustment 
was imperative. But readjustments of this sort are not easily 
made, since any change in the structure of thought inevitably in- 
volves a large number of complementary problems. Comparable 
to the conflict between the new science and the accepted religious 
beliefs there was a conflict between the new science and the old 
metaphysical foundations. 


II 


It would perhaps be wise to examine these complementary prob- 
lems. Two of them—the relationship between natural science and 
metaphysics and the relationship between natural science and moral 
science—have already been mentioned, but further amplification 
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is necessary. The basic problem of morality was the problem of 
psychology. If, as many in the century believed, sensations led to 
the discovery of facts which in turn led to the formation of complex 
ideas which subsequently led to the establishment of theories, 
how could one assure himself that the fact led to the correct idea 
or the right theory? If our actions are derived from our knowl- 
edge, how can we be certain that our knowledge is leading to 
right action? How can we know, in short, the way a fact may be 
converted into action? It was this problem that led to the rise 
of psychology as a science. This psychology was naturally pre- 
occupied with how we think and why we act; thus the relation- 
ship between thought and action became paramount. 


Various views were expressed concerning this relationship. In 
1749 the Academy at Dijon proposed the current and appropriate 
subject for its competitive essay: “Whether the reestablishment 
of sciences and the arts have contributed to purifying morals.” 
Although it is quite evident that the Academy expected its can- 
didates to take for granted the accepted relationship among sci- 
ence, thought, and action and was undoubtedly surprised by 
Rousseau’s paradox, the resultant discussion demonstrated how 
necessary it was to clear up the notion of this relationship. 
Rousseau’s position that the sciences and arts actually might lead 
and did in fact lead to the corruption of morality was only one 
way of interpreting this relationship. It was opposed by Formey 
in a little essay entitled Examen philosophique de la liaison qwil 
y a entre les sciences et les meeurs (Avignon, 1755), in which he 
said, “One will find the solution to the dispute of J. J. Rousseau 
with his adversaries on the question proposed by the Academy of 
Dijon concerning the good or ill which the sciences have done 
to morals.” 


Formey takes the initial position that the sciences have neither 
helped nor injured morals; in fact, their influence is so slight that 
it is hardly worth discussing. He insists that the principle of right 
action is in the heart, which will convert to good or evil all this 
increase in knowledge. He insists, further, that every man has 
his “penchant,” his “tempérament,” his “caractére inné.” Science 
only serves to bring out and to fortify these individual penchants 
and these personal temperaments. He takes the final position that 
a science has the same effect upon the state: it serves in con- 
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firming national traits just as it confirms personal traits of the 
individual. “The English, the Italians, the French and the people 
of the north are tigers, foxes, monkeys, and bears who have re- 
ceived humanizing lessons, so to speak.” 


Formey nonetheless admits that science penetrates civilization, 
though slowly, that it may pass from one nation to another, and 
that a wise ruler, like Peter the Great, may impose it upon a 
nation and thereby change its civilization. “Sciences, and especially 
the arts which come after them, undoubtedly change the face of a 
state . . . but it is not so much by creating new manners and 
customs as by developing those which already existed in germ, and 
which only awaited an opportunity to manifest themselves.” And 
he concedes that only in so far as sciences furnish rules of con- 
duct and reasons for observing these rules will they have any 
direct influence upon morals. Although he maintains that ordinary 
man will live as he has always lived, despite scientific discoveries, 
and that scientists despite their discoveries do not improve their 
character but use their knowledge rather to forge evil weapons, 
he argues that each science has a moral side which could be 
utilized for the common good. Since they all lead to God, they 
should also lead to the formation of those rules which control our 
actions in a way conformable with our ideas of God. In short, 
all sciences should lead to morality. 


It is thus clear that in Voltaire’s time there was a strong 
tendency to express faith in the power of science and at the same 
time some doubts as to the workings of that power. A D’Alembert 
might express a deep confidence in man’s knowledge to shape 
man’s world, and the Encyclopédie might have as its goal the ac- 
cumulation of that knowledge for the shaping of that world. An 
Ange Goudar might actually assert that only in scientific develop- 
ment could a state become powerful. The general public might 
express a very positive belief in progress through knowledge. 
There remained nonetheless hesitations and doubts. No one seemed 
to know how the facts of science could be turned to man’s ad- 
vantage nor how knowledge could be turned to power. There were 
even those, like Montesquieu, Diderot, and Rousseau, who thought 
that science—knowledge and civilization—devitalized man, espe- 
cially his moral qualities ; those, like Formey, who felt that knowl- 
edge had but little effect upon moral man, although it should 
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have much. Everybody seemed to agree that an intimate relation- 
ship existed between science and metaphysics, science and religion, 
science and morality, and even science and aesthetics, but no one 
seemed able to define these relationships. 

All had the uneasy feeling that the sciences might be leading 
man astray or that they themselves were declining. Regarding 
this latter view, Jaucourt’s article “Science” in the Encyclopédie, 
though short, is most enlightening. After defining science as “clear 
and certain knowledge of things, founded either on evident prin- 
ciples or demonstrations”; after dividing science into four 
branches—intelligence, wisdom, prudence, and art; after noting 
that the immensity of nature is revealed to us through the sci- 
ences and that they have taught humanity its duties, Jaucourt adds 
rather significantly that they have become so extensive that only 
a man of letters can really profit from them. And he laments that 
they are already declining. “Sciences offer to us a_ beautiful 
avenue, but it is very short and ends in an arid desert. Among 
us their high noon is close to their rise, and their setting is not 
far removed from their high noon.” 


III 


It is against this background that Voltaire’s reaction should be 
read. It is not my purpose to retrace Voltaire’s interests in science. 
That has already been admirably presented in Miss Libby’s 
Voltaire’s Attitude to Magic and the Sciences (New York, 1935), 
where she has sketched in great detail his preoccupations with 
natural science, particularly in the Cirey period, when he was 
most active in that field. Indeed, in a summary paragraph (p. 72), 
she has noted that after 1744 


. .. he abandoned all work of this kind. He even ceased 
to keep regularly in touch with scientific writings during 
the last forty years of his life. His scientific comments in 
this period are written only when some author sends him 
a complimentary copy of his work, or when he is inspired 
to attack scientists whose hypotheses conflict with his 
notion of the way God made the universe. This last indi- 
cates another important influence which we have noted 
as affecting Voltaire’s attitude toward science of his 
time—his religion, that odd combination of skepticism 
and deism which he preached so ardently from the time 
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of his first acquaintance with Bolingbroke in 1723 until 
his death. His skepticism made him ever ready to reject 
a priori reasoning and philosophical systems and to insist 
that science could not explain the universe; his deism 
made him emphasize the elaborate laws which govern the 
universe as a proof of the existence of a supreme intel- 
ligence, Plato’s eternal geometer, and to belittle any 
purely mechanistic theory of the universe. 


This composite judgment, though superficially correct, is not an 
accurate statement of affairs, as I have attempted to show in 
Search for a New Voltaire (Philadelphia, 1958) and Voltaire’s 
Micromégas (Princeton, 1950). Voltaire’s interests merely ex- 
panded; from natural science he turned toward the other sci- 
ences: history, morality, metaphysics, even anthropology and 
ethnography. This was of course in keeping with his time, since 
he was inclined to hold with Jaucourt that the fields of science had 
become so varied that only a man of letters could profit from 
them. His initial interest, as we have shown, was awakened be- 
cause he saw them as a source of literary creation; his interest 
continued because he saw himself as the eighteenth-century 
humanist, the Polygraphe, that is to say the Philosophe of his time. 
And as he expanded his interests, he came to regard science, that 
is, knowledge, as the power of creation and the source of progress. 


The problems attendant upon this attitude, as far as Voltaire and 
his time are concerned, can be seen in the relationship between his 
Traité de métaphysique and the Eléments de la philosophie de 
Newton. It is important that Voltaire worked on these two books 
simultaneously and that he ultimately decided to merge the prob- 
lems discussed in the Traité (the existence of God, the immortality 
of the soul, the nature of matter, free will, and the problem of good 
and evil) in the first part of the Eléments, under the heading 
“De la métaphysique.” He believed that physics has no validity if 
it is not based on metaphysics and, to judge by the matter dis- 
cussed in the Traité, he entertained the further belief that there 
could be no sound metaphysics which was not based squarely on 
the existence of a friendly Providence, room for the operation 
of a “natural” law, the immutability or at least the perfect 
equilibrium of nature’s laws, and a “reasonable” ethical standard. 
Everything indicates that Voltaire held in 1734-1741 an organic 
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view of the world of knowledge where God is in His Heaven and 
all is right with the world. 


Then, in 1758, precisely while he was busy with Candide, he 
wrote a letter to the Comte de Tressan in which science is violently 
demoted : 


February 13, 1758. 
You continue then in your liking for physics. It is an 
amusement for all the stages of life. Have you set up a 
natural-history collection? If you have begun, you will 
never end. As for myself, I have given it all up; and 
here is the reason for it: one day while stirring my fire 
I began to think why wood made flame; nobody has been 
able to tell me; and I have found that there is not an 
experiment in physics comparable to that one. I have 
planted trees, and I hope to die if I know how they grow. 
You have been good enough to have children, and you do 
not know how. A word to the wise is sufficient. I give up 
being an observer. Besides I do not see much more than 
charlatanism in it; and except for the discoveries of 
Newton and two or three others, everything is an absurd 
system. The story of Gargantua is much better. 


Voltaire’s letter is a swan song to a movement which had begun 
under such enthusiastic auspices around 1729, reached a climax 
with Micromégas, and all but disappeared between 1744 and 1758. 
His objections to science are now both vocal and persistent: it 
fails to answer the questions about the universe. It leads to the 
making of systems and not to something useful like the making 
of a pin. Its discoveries resemble romances rather than scientific 
truths. Even its outstanding devotees are more concerned with 
fiction than with truth. It has a tendency to over-mechanize the 
universe, and it refuses steadfastly to recognize its limitations. 
True it can weigh, measure, calculate, but it cannot penetrate the 
nature of things. Voltaire condemns it for leading to hypotheses 
and to the making of a priori systems. As it has been developed, 
science is in conflict with the notion of a static universe, as well 
as with the notion of order, wisdom, and the goodness of God. 

These opinions, repeated over and over, lead to the suspicion 
that Voltaire is prepared to reject science for reasons having 
nothing to do with science. When, for instance, he maintains that 
science conflicts with the idea of a static universe, he prejudges 
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the case in a way no scientist would permit. When he complains 
that it does not conform to deism, he is also making an assump- 
tion no scientist would consider in his province. Once he wrote 
that “a false science creates Atheists, while a true science forces 
man to kneel before Divinity.” Such a statement, though laudable, 
is profoundly unscientific. 

He still has very curious ideas concerning the relationships of 
science and metaphysics, science and religion, science and morality, 
natural science and history, which give the impression that he is 
not rejecting science at all, but only deploring that it is not doing 
its job. He insists still, for instance, that no science is valid if 
it is not solidly grounded in metaphysics, and by metaphysics, he 
understands such problems as the existence of God, immortality 
of the soul, thinking matter, free will, and good and evil. Most 
essential to any principle of science is the existence of a God 
who guarantees the static universe. He believes that the discoveries 
of science will serve to purify religion. In a passage which has a 
ring almost prophetic, Voltaire writes : “We must absolutely purify 
religion; all Europe cries forth its need. We began this great 
task nearly two hundred and fifty years ago; but humanity is en- 
lightened only by slow degrees. Who would ever have suspected 
then that we would analyze a beam of light, that we would electrify 
with lightning, and that we would discover universal gravitation, 
the law which presides over the universe?” In other words, science 
has the means of purifying religion, of giving what Voltaire calls 
“the real system”—‘the one of a supreme Being who has done 
everything, and who has given to each element, to each species, 
to each gender, its form, its place, and the eternal functions.” He 
believes also that science should serve to improve man’s lot and 
laments that the discoveries in physics and the inventions of genius 
have aided in drenching the earth in blood rather than in cultivat- 
ing it. He maintains that the errors of physics are as nothing 
compared to the errors of the social sciences: “If so many errors 
in physics have blinded whole nations, if we have failed to know 
for so many centuries the direction of the loadstone, the circula- 
tion of the blood, the weight of air, what extraordinary errors 
have men not committed in government? When it is a question 
of a law in physics, we examine it today at least with some objec- 
tivity. .. . But when it is an affair of government, we have al- 
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lowed ourselves to be swayed by passions, prejudices, and the need 
of the moment. They are the three causes for the bad administra- 
tion which has brought about the misfortune of so many peoples.” 


This interrelationship of science with the other categories of 
living is for Voltaire vital. He insists upon keeping a foundation 
of metaphysics, a foundation of religion, a foundation of politics 
and morality, a foundation of aesthetics. Science must build upon 
these firm foundations, since they too are realms of knowledge. 
It is in this way that man preserves the unity of knowledge, the 
central notion of the doctrine of progress, just as happiness, intel- 
lectual happiness, is its goal. But in each of these categories of 
living there is also a central point which is, so to speak, the 
foundation of the category: central to all metaphysical problems 
is the existence of a good, wise, benevolent God—just as “natural 
law” is central to the category of morality and “bienfaisance” 
central to the social. For physics, static laws in a changing universe 
are quite as essential. Thus a God, and a small body of eternal 
laws (both natural and moral) are all that man needs to be able 
to create his happiness. Voltaire’s system of intellectual relation- 
ships is as complete as Newton’s universe; unfortunately, the 
slightest slip and the whole universe will come toppling over 
his ears. 


That the slip actually took place in 1758 needs no elaboration. 
After the evidence of the Lisbon earthquake, the horrors of the 
Seven Years War, and the personal experiences of the author at 
Potzdam and Frankfort, it did not require an extremely fertile 
imagination or a very unbalanced intellect or even an overly 
sensitive personality to see that something must be wrong with 
nature’s laws, something must be awry in natural law and that 
justice and freedom—human justice and human freedom—which 
each of us craves for himself even if he does but little to grant 
them to others, are mere utopian dreams. 


It is no wonder that Voltaire thought that science has its limita- 
tions, that scientists are charlatans, that scientific theories are 
“romans,” that scientific systems are absurd, that poets like Virgil 
and Lucretius, although terrible scientists are sublime poets “be- 
cause of their beautiful descriptions, their healthy morality, their 
admirable pictures of human life.” Voltaire revolted against a sci- 
ence which was not performing its function, against a philosophy 
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which had lost its organic quality, against two philosophers who 
were responsible for its delusions, against everything which stood 
in the way of personal creation, even including a false conception 
of Providence, if not Providence Itself. Was he thinking sci- 
entifically, or aesthetically, or morally? But can one make distinc- 
tions such as these in life? Probably merely as a man, certainly 
as an eighteenth-century humanist, most certainly as an artist. 
Once again, the man of letters asserted his “rights.” 

It would be interesting to know just how well after the revolt 
of Candide Voltaire succeeded in remedying the weakness in his 
intellectual armor. Did he find the proper place for science among 
the categories of living? Did he understand more clearly the rela- 
tionships among science, morality, metaphysics, religion, and 
aesthetics? Did he still believe that knowledge is an organic thing 
and a source of power and creation? Was there an explicit rela- 
tionship between knowing and doing? The answer to all these 
troublesome questions is certainly affirmative. It is significant 
that Voltaire does not renounce science after all, in spite of his 
letter to Tressan. If one reads carefully the Dictionnaire phi- 
losophique and the subsequent amplifications like the Questions 
sur Encyclopédie or the innumerable so-called Mélanges, he will 
be aware of a greater modesty, a greater prudence, but no less 
firmness in the beliefs expressed in the Traité de métaphysique 
and the Eléments de la philosophie de Newton. Voltaire is less 
naive in his claims, less ambitious in his desires, less swayed by 
details. Perhaps he insists more upon action, any kind of action, 
whether moral, political, or aesthetic. But he shows no inclination 
to reject science. He had treated it in the same way he treated 
Leibnitz, Pope and Optimism, the way he treated everything: with 
moderate enthusiasm, modified imitation, cautious discussion of 
points, violent assault, more reasonable acceptance. That is the 
only way the Human Mind can cultivate its garden. 








